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When a responsible construction company is invited 
to tender for a job, it knows that its tender must 
be competitive in cost, speed and quality. The very 


first consideration is to plan the work so as to achieve 


the result required. 


How are the various detailed operations 
to be phased ? How much labour must 
be available at each stage? By what 
dates be delivered ? 
What are the requirements in plant and 


must materials 
transport? What provision must be 
made for the accommodation and com- 
fort of the men employed ? These and 
many such questions are thrashed out 
at the start; and, whenever occasion 
demands, they are frankly and fully 
discussed with the architect or consul- 
ting engineer and the building owner 

John Laing and Son Limited have 
applied these principles to many im- 
portant works successfully carried out 
in Britain and overseas. Their tender 
has not always been the lowest: but the 


Company's name guarantees that pro- 
per fore-thought has been given and 
that adequate resources are available 
so whatever the job, and wherever it 
may be, it will be completed efficiently 
and on time. 


LAING 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and 
Civil Engineering Contractors 
Great Britain, Canada 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
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WHO QUESTIONS 
THE JUDGMENT 
IN THESE EYES? 


These are the eyes of a craftsman...a 
garage fitter... your garage man. He’s 
a man who's learnt his trade thorough- 
ly, who’s proud of his skill. His opinion, 
his judgment are valuable. And when 
he tells you the brakes on your car 
should be tested every 2,500 miles, he 
does so because he knows that correct 
adjustment will not only prolong the 
life of your linings—it may also pro- 
long your life. 

When relining eventually becomes nec- 
essary, he'll fit the linings which his 
judgment has convinced him are the 
safest, longest lasting and most reli- 
able—Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake Linings. 
Then he’ll tie this Ferodo label to your 
steering wheel, so that you may have 
that extra confidence in your Ferodo 
lined brakes which makes motoring so 
much more enjoyable. 


This label PROVES 
Ferodo Anti-Fade Linings 
have been fitted 


Expert advice on brakes 


MAY SAVE LIFE—MUST SAVE MONEY 


See your garage about 


FERODO 


* ANTI-FADE Brake Linings 


* WHAT IS BRAKE FADE? 
Known to racing men for Pade" is a 
form of sudden loss of efficiency in brakes after 
a period of overwork. Y« like the racing 
driver's, lies in Ferodo Anti-Fade Linings—and 
in giving your garage man a chance to keep a 
check on your brakes for you. 


years 


ur safety 


FERODO LIMITED . cuAPEL-eN-te-rRITE «420A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 





your Pye Hi Fi BLAGK BOX record player 


See and hear this superb instrument at the Radio es lea r at 
Pye Dealer “ge aodiain nas tet aioe s. Single record play er Ot gr. 
Also available in mahogany veneer at 39 gns. and "7 gns. tax r odid 
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Both tea and humour have their 
connoisseurs, and the British brands 


dispensed respectively by 







Mr. Horniman and Mr. Punch 


have found an appreciative public for 


more than a century, 





Each is distinctive in flavour, rare in 


quality, true to standard and a source 





HORNIMANS 


ESTABLISHED 1826 


Rich and Fragrant 


W.HLA&F, J, HORNIMAN & CO, LTD. SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 
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for perfect taste 


Insist on Nee 


KUNZLE. hit edhe 


. like Kunzle Cakes — a compliment to Good Taste 


C. Kunzle Lid., Birmingham, England 





M-W.72 
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One with the 

universe 
The man with a Longines 
watch is calm. Trains may be 
late, traffic delay him : they, 
not he, are at fault. Cosmi 
reckoning sits on his wrist 


keeping time with the tides 
and the stars 


LONGINES 


The Worid’s Most Honoured Watch 


a 


REPRESENTATIVES IN UNITED KINCDOM: BAUME & C&C 


LTD., LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-PONDS 
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You must see these 


Yow ll be happy with a 


other 


Really, it’s almost like having a private 
hairdresser. You can dry your hair so 
pleasantly and thoroughly after you've 
washed it. You can set your home- 
perm or a new hair-style so quickly 
and firmly. 

As for the children, they love having 
their little heads blown dry with warm 
air instead of being towelled and 
tangled. What a lot of time, money 
and bother it saves to have a G.E.C. 
hair dryer! You can even dry your 
nylons with it, 

Designed for beauty 

It’s streamlined, modern. Lovely to 
look at and finished in gleaming cream 


favourites 





Obtainable from your usual electrical supplier 


vag It is easy to hold and to use 
¢ stand is optional, but not easy to 
do without—and you'll be glad if you 
buy it. 

Easy control—and guaranteed 

Two switches. One to turn it on and 
off. The other to provide a steady flow 
of quick-drying hot air. Fitted with a 
suppressor to prevent radio and tele- 
vision interference. Guaranteed for |? 
months. What a lovely present for « 
birthday ora wedding - +.» Or indeed 
for yourself at any time. 


pm395 £4° 19-9 


(Stand 19/- extra) 
Both Prices include Purchase Tax. 


The Bride’s Iron 
Super-speed Kettle 

Fast working Toaster 
Cleaners and Floor Polisher. 


The General Electric Co, Lid. 
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Sir 

Cedric Hardwicke 

is giving his wife 

a Parker‘5l’ for 
her birthday 


Menfolk 

appreciate the 

quality feel of 
good underwear 





IM HIS 43 YEARS a5 an actor,Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke has played parts of every 
kind, from lagoin** Othello” to Captain 
Andy in** Show Boat.” He will be seen 
soon as Edward IV in Sir Laurence 
Olivier's film of Richard 111. Sir Ced- 
vic is married to Mary Scott, the 
American actress, whom he met while 
they were playing together in** Antony 
& Cleopatra” on Broadway. For her 
birthday, Sir Cedric is giving her a 
Parker ‘51.’ 
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Now more 
than ever, 
A GRACIOUS 
COMPLIMENT 
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New, costly nib-point .. . 
exclusive electro-polishing process 


The elegance and distinction of the Parker 
“51° are as universally admired as its fine 
workmanship. And today it’s a gift more 
coveted than ever—a yet more gracious 
compliment. 

The nib-point is now made of an entirely 
new material—an alloy of two costly met- 
als, Platinum and Ruthenium. It is our 
own creation-——we call it Plathenium. 

On to every Parker 51’ nib is welded a 





THE ‘5!’ PEN AND 
PENCIL feT 
in elegant presentation case 


tiny pellet of Plathenium, polished more 
highly than is possible with any other nib- 
point material ; polished, too, by our own 


Rolled Gold caps £7.18.6 exclusive electro-polishing process. It's so 
Pencil alone «+--+ - 52/6 we 4 “ : i 
 elteaiens etal 6. 40 wear-resistant that your nib will write just 
* Pencil alone 40/10 as smoothly, with just the same width of 
© @Rer Smee Parker motets line, for many years to come. 
: pag i = Ay - o For that special occasion, consider this 
< nm wf : . 
Wherever you go, the wide world over, you will New Victory pen 30/11 ; latest Parker ‘51.’ It’s a very special gift. 
Slimfold pen «~~ «+ - mil 


find Drambuie awaiting you like a friendly gesture 
from home. Since 1745 Drambuie has been made 
from the secret recipe of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co Ltd York Place Edinburgh 
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Pencil to match all these 20/5 
Presentation boxes available 
Jor pen and pencil sets 


Choice of four colours and eight differ- 
ent nib grades, Price (Rolled Gold Cap) 
105)/-, (Rolled Silver Cap) 93/4, (Lustraloy 
Cap) 82/3. 


2arker ‘51’ 
new Parker *5 
The world’s most wanted pen 
GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.32 
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The industry which does not look ahead has 
no future, whether it is producing battleships 
or beer, fabrics—or films. 

The film-maker must have a programme, 
just as the architect must have a plan. In 
providing entertainment for the millions of 
cinemagoers all over the world, the J. Arthur 
Rank Organisation knows that it must look 
ahead constantly. It must promise comedy, 
drama, romance, excitement and novelty. It 
must regularly give its customers a good 
supply of good films. 

Fourteen years ago the Rank Organisation 
was unknown. Today it is by far the largest 
unit in the British Film Industry, producing 
some twenty first-feature films a year, selling 


NEXT YEARS 





them at home and in the highly competitive 
international market. 


Today the men who plan ahead have their eyes on next 
year’s target. And however big the programme, there is 
no prototype for films. Each is a new creation. 

On the studio floor every camera shot is planned and 
every set has its blueprint. In the workshops, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, painters, scenic artists, clectricians, 
metal workers and engineers all make their special 
contributions. And so to the cutting-rooms and 
laboratories, before going on into the complexities of 
distribution and exhibition. 

Today film-making is one of Britain's most important 
and influential industries. The J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
sation is proud to be providing finer entertainment for 
more people than ever before. 
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The man who smokes a pipe is a man of few words. 
Among those who are most particular about the 
words they use, two words are found to suffice — 
John Cotton —words that for close on 200 years 
have signified the utmost skill of the blender’s art, 
the fullest enjoyment of smoking. 


Medium, Mild, or Strong, one oz. for 4/11}. 


JOuUuN COTTON OF EDINBURGH 


Trews 





A 

reprieve 
has been 
granted... 





to the many unfortunate business men 
who live in constant worry over the redecoration of their premises. 
Wise Counsel has advised them to specify PAMMASTIC — Blundell's 
Plastic Emulsion Coating — for all walls and ceilings. The time the job 
takes will be reduced drastically, for PAMMASTIC needs no undercoat 
and dries in an hour, PAMMASTIC gives a delightful matt surface 
which can be washed and scrubbed repeatedly. Subsequent redecorations 
can be postponed almost indefinitely. Such is PAMMASTIC’s durability 
it merely requires a good scrubbing to keep its colour and good looks. 
We shall be pleased to forward a full briefing for the case of 
PAMMASTIC vv. Deterioration in property, on receipt of your address. 


PAMMASTIC 


The perfect paint for walls and ceilings 
tor full details please write to: 
BLUNDELL, SPENCE & COMPANY LIMITED. Makers of paints since 18]! 
9 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 
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SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 









PER ANNUM 
Income Tax paid by 


the Society 


All money invested in 
Abbey National Share 
Accounts will bear with effect 
from Ist September 1955 the increased 


rate of 3 per cent. interest per annum. 


As income tax is paid by the Society, the new rate 
of 3 per cent. will represent a return on every 
£100 invested equivalent to £5. 4. 4. per cent. to 
investors subject to the standard rate of income 
tax. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 24 per cent. per annum, 
income tax paid, equivalent to £4, 6. LL. per cent. 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. 
Amounts up to £5.000 are accepted ; money may 
be withdrawn at convenient notice. 

Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets 
of over £200,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.! 
Tel.: WELlbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : 
ee local telephone directory for address of nearest office 


CVS-374 
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| “Beauty, Firmnef3 and Convenience 
are the principles” 


| — Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) <a 







- .~ 


If ARCHITECTURAL VALUES CHANGE with the centuries, architectural 
principles don’t. Some of the basic concepts of Wren are curiously 
applicable to modern office blocks, factories and other large buildings 
constructed with Wallspan outer walls. 

Employing new materials, Wallspan brings a happy atmosphere of 

light and air into workplaces and schools. It also gives rare beauty and 
colour to facades, as well as fantastic speed in their construction. 
What Wallspan is. The weight of a modern building is borne entirely by 
the structural frame: the outer walls are simply protective and decora- 
tive. Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy, which is bolted to the 
weight-carrying frame. Into it go windows and doors. 
Walispan Beauty. The Wallspan grid is completed with any of a vast 
range of beautiful panellings faced in glass, stone, metal or other 
material—giving your architect striking opportunity for freshness and 
colour in design—giving you a building to be proud of. 


FUSES SISAL 





You'll be using your building sooner— much sooner—if it has Wallspan Walls! 
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Walispan Firmness, Wallspan walls lose nothing in strength or dura 
bility by being light and bright. A Wallspan wall is as durable, stable 
and weatherproof as walls of traditional materials. It offers, in fact 
more—not less—internal protection, since you can have panelling 
which gives up to 50 per cent. better insulation against cold—or heat 
than cavity brick walls. 

Wallspan Convenience. Walispan affords altogether new standard 
convenience, The grid members are so light that one man can hand! 
them. So simple to erect that multi-story walls go up in days. So 
sensible that no painting or pointing-up is ever needed. Your windoy 
cleaners can keep Wallspan walls clean. 

Finally, owing to its slim section, Wallspan can give you extra rentab! 
floor space round every floor of a completed building whose human 
occupants enjoy a wonderful sense of airiness and freedom. 

Why not have a word with your architect about the possibilities 
of Wallspan for any new buildings you may have in mind / 


CURTAIN WALLING 


RELIANCE WORKS: CHESTER 
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Since Semtex 


in and often out— of office 
hours, think only of flooring it is fair to suggest that 
they're useful people to have about when floors are 
under consideration. When you appreciate that 
they manufacture, design, lay and maintain the 
floors, you may feel that no floor should be laid 
without, at least, seeking their advice. The 
materials used include Semastic Decorative 
and Vinylex ‘Tiles, Dunlop Rubber Flooring, 
high-grade linoleum, jointlesas fleximer floorings, 
cork tiles and specifications to meet industrial 
needs, 


GEMTEX - cece ce 


Write to one of the addresses below for futher information 
SEMTEX LTD., SEMTEX HOUSE, London, N.W.9. Tel: Hendon 6549 
Weet Bnd Sales Office: 123 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. Tel: Whitehall 6055 
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Can you spot 
the goose that lays 
& the golden eggs ? 
BF i 


pick out and hold onto-——the molecules of an expen- 
I 


e Carbon can do the molecular equivalent... 





ive solvent dispersed in the air, for instance. In hundreds 
of dry-cleaning works, chemical works and paint shops 
the use of Active 


But solvent recovery 


Carbon pays handsome dividends. 


is only one of its gifts; it can also 


remove unwanted colours, unpleasant odours and tastes 

It is used as a catalyst carrier in the manufacture of 
P.V.¢ and the purity of many foodstuffs and many 
pharmaceuticals owes a lot to Active Carbon; the experts 


in charge are 





SUTCIIVFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LTD 
LEIGH, LANCASHIRAI 


London Office: 2 Caxton St., We nster, S.W.1 


phone Leigh 9+ 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 














CIGARETTES + 





sence 
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“Lapprove this Liquid Lightni ng... 


Let a few gallons of Esso Extra gurgle gaily into 
your tank and blast that sluggish, deadweight, 
deadbeat, half-alive feeling right out of your engine. 


This potent, pepped up, stepped up petrol is brewed 


a mechanical marvel and every motorist a happy 
man! Don’t waste money or engine-power or a 
driving-talent on lesser fuels. Get the sensation of 


' 

| 

| in contented cat-crackers to make every car 
Esso Extra supercharging every cylinder . .. 

' 





extra engine performance with 








THE FINEST PETROL IN THE WORLD /(¢ 














The Whispering Fish sings for his supper 


‘O Sole Mio 















































SOLE PALACE 
(For 4 people) 4 filleted soles; } 1+. mushrooms; } 1b 


r role of the sole 


In ‘O Sole Mio’ 
Has not been translated aright, 
*Tis absurd to suppose 
Sun worship c’er rose 
To the raptures this song doth invite. 
No, no, without doubt 
All the praise is about 
The sole we’re accustomed to eat. 
If you think that I’m wrong 
In the theme of my song, 
Try this—and admit your defeat ! 
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. tomatoes, 


4 lb, asparagus; some mixed herbs; white wine sauce* 


Steam fillets gently for about 10 minutes. 
Meanwhile make a white wine sauce. Slice 
the mus , boil in milk until cooked, 
then add to sauce, together with a few 
herbs. Boil the asparagus. Boil the tomatoes 
whole for about 3 minutes, then skin them. 
When everything is cooked, drain the 
fillets and place them in a dish. Pour the 
sauce over, and finish the dish under the 








grill until very slightly brown. Arrange the 
tomatoes and asparagus round the fillets 
before serving. 


*White Wine Sauce. 2 oz. butter; 4 table- 
Spoons cream; cup white wine. 

Mix butter and cream together, warm over 
gentle heat. Add white wine, and stir well in. 
Sauce is ready when it nears boiling point. 


Re ipe supplied by Wheeler’s 


ISSUED BY THE WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 
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O one will begrudge a tribute 
Ne our wonderful police, and 

Daily Mail readers welcomed 
the leading article at the time of the 
recent troubles saying “The discovery 
of the hidden weapons and ammunition 
only three days after their removal from 
Berkshire was a first-class piece of 
detection”—even if the main news 
headline on the same page did read: 
“INFORMER SMASHES L.R.A. PLOT. Tip- 
Off Leads Yard Men to Stolen Guns 
Hidden in Cellar.” 


Levelling Out 

NexT year, according to a Sunday 
paper, the B.B.C. will combine two of 
its three non-vision programmes, and 
“most likely is a merger between 
Home and Light.” This will disappoint 
those who hoped for a collaboration 
between Light and Third, when the 
day might get off to an interesting start 
with, say, a medieval narrative poem 
spoken by the Archers with works band 
illustrations. 


Early to Say 

It is dangerous at this stage to be 
over-optimistic about the new courtesy 
campaign conducted by London's 
traffic police, despite the pleased an- 
nouncement by one of them under 
interview that pedal-cyclists had not 
“ridden in and out of stationary 


& BS 5. 


vehicles” during the opening day's 
operation. Perhaps there was simply a 
shortage of pantechnicons with the 
tail-board down. 





May be Forced to Accept Money 
PENALTIES imposed on U.S. soldiers 

who divulge information other than their 

H 
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CH ARIVARIA 


name and rank under pressure from 
their captors may be revised as a result 
of the new code of conduct for prisoners- 
of-war. It is not known whether any 
penalties are to be imposed on those 
who disclose their full captivity ex- 
periences to newspaper editors and 
lecture-tour audiences, 
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Less Talk Wanted 

Union squabbles in Texas have 
resulted in the blowing up of a plumbers’ 
representative by a bomb, the dyna- 
miting of a Union hall in Houston and 
the shooting of the business manager of 
the Boilermakers’ Union. Why not 
some similar brisk settlements on this 
side—and keep the railways running? 


Next Week, Saturn 
Lunar-mindedness is the _ thing. 
After all, the moon is only about a 
quarter of a million miles away, and 
astronautics is making tremendous 


sajna 


oe, ae 


strides. Also the newspapers are 
serializing some apt H. G. Wells. 
Imaginations have been further in- 
flamed by the arrival in Woomera last 
week of the chairman of the British 
Royal Society Upper Atmosphere Com- 
mittee, who hopes that in two years’ 
time he will be able to send up rockets 
to a height of one hundred and twenty 
miles—when the moon will only be 
about a quarter of a million miles away. 


Admen in Efficiency Probe 
Tue impulse in American consumers 
to buy things they don’t really want has 
been the subject of an American survey, 
which finds that it provides the motive 
power for one-fifth of all purchases. 
199 
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Top executives of America’s advertising 
industry are reported to be meeting 
without delay; they thought they were 
doing better than that. 


News Summary 

THe national character has come out 
well in the August silly season, with 
railway guards going off duty because 
heir trousers are damp, the Army 
ready for all comers with pick handles 
and holiday-makers fined five pounds 
for walking along grass-sown sandhills 
To read of “an epic feat of endurance, 


“Ss (GS 


a typical example of British grit and 
determination” made a pleasant change, 
even if it was only about a man towed 
across the Channel on water-skis. 


None So Dumb 

Provup are the mothers of Britain at 
the way their soldier sons are standing 
up to Irish aggression. When a men- 
acing brogue looms out of the shadows 
and demands the whereabouts of te 
armoury it takes high courage to insist 
that you don’t know. 
really don’t. 


Unless you 


Dry Work 

Over-production in the French wine 
industry has resulted in a Government 
decision to present a free weekly litre of 
wine to any citizen deemed a member of 
the impoverished classes. Sympatliy 
will go out to claimants who develop a 
scorching thirst arguing their case, only 
to be ruled ineligible. 


Try This on IIIA 

FurL consumption in schools is the 
subject of the latest Ministry of Educa 
tion report. Maintained schools are 








using 2bout two million tons of coal 
a year; they are occupied for forty hours 
a week out of the one hundred and 
sixty-eight. If the three types of 
heating used are radiators, floor panels 
and forced warm air, and the increased 
school building programme is adding to 
the annual consumption at a rate of 
60,000 tons, how many tax-payers does 
it take to keep the kids warmer at 
school than they are at home? 


Getting and Spending 

‘TELEVISION sets in works canteens 
are said to be on the increase. This 
suggests a sympathetic understanding, 
by the managements, of the predicament 
of workers who have to put in so much 
overtime to pay the instalments on their 
own sets that they never get home to 
watch them. 


Glimpse 

Trurn can dawn like a_ blinding 
flash, as with St. Paul bound for 
Damascus, Newton and Edison reached 
it by patient research. It is not known 
which form of manifestation prompted 
Mr, Dulles to say, according to a Times 
report, that he was “firmly of the 
opinion that a peaceful world was not 
possible if people resorted to war.” 


Show a Leg, There 
(Newsprint rationing is to end) 
Fleet Street, flex your limbs, 
And set the readers rocking, 
With more romance, and more expanse 
Of well-filled fish-net stocking. 
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AN ow» HOME RULE 
AN @»w-—-— —-— hak kale lai 
FOR ENGLAND 


To the Hon, Secretary, the Irish 
Republican Army 


IR,—I address you in my capacity 
S of Hon. Secretary of the Welsh 

Nationalist Movement. | observe 
from the Press that members of your 
organization on Saturday last attempted 
a raid for arms on the arsenal of the 
invading English army in Flintshire. 
While we yield to no one in the vigour 
of our contention that all claims to 
so-called British army property which 
may be advanced by the English 
Government within the Principality of 
Wales are null and void, we would call 
to your attention that Flintshire is an 
indefeasible part of the Principality, that 
it was Welsh Nationalists who some 
time ago made, as they had a right to, 
the attack on an R.A.F. Aerodrome in 
Wales and that Irish Republicans have 
as little right on Welsh territory as have 
the English soldiers themselves. | 
should therefore be grateful, should 
you at any future time succeed in 
stealing any English property in Wales, 
if you would kindly forward it to me. 


Yours truly, 
William Thompson 
Hon. Sec., Welsh Nationalist Movement 


To the Hon. Secretary, the Scottish 
Nationalist Movement 


Sir,—I am given to understand that 
you intend to remove a second time in 
the near future the Stone of Scone from 
Westminster Abbey. While I have no 
wish to challenge your contention that 
the English have no right to that Stone, 
I am instructed to remind you that it is 
in origin not a Scottish but an Irish 
stone. The so-called Kings of Scotland 
were in reality of Irish origin and the 
true home of the Stone is the Hill of 
Tara. As adequate accommodation for 
it in that place is not immediately 
available, I must request you to be so 
good as to forward it by registered post 
as soon as possible after theft to me 
c/o Irish Republican Army, 22, 
Cromwell Road, 8.W.2. 


Yours truly, James Tomlinson 
Hon. Sec., Irish Republican Army 
200 


To the Hon. Secretary, the Welsh 
Nationalist Movement 


Sir,—It has been brought to my 
notice that there are a number of 
pillar-boxes in Cardiff which are 
decorated illegally with the device of 
“Elizabeth II,” and that none of these 
has been yet blown up. What sort of 
recognition Welsh Nationalists may see 
fit to give to a Welsh princess of the 
House of Tudor is entirely their own 
affair, but I would point out that in 
no possible sense. was Elizabeth I 
“Queen of Great Britain.” I must 
therefore respectfully request you to 
blow up these pillar-boxes at your 
earliest convenience. 


Yours truly, Henry Robinson 
Hon. Sec., Scottish Nationalist 
Movement 


To the Hon. Secretary, the Scottish 
Nationalist Movement 


Sir,—I beg to call your attention to 
the letter of my predecessor, dated 
January 17 (O.S), 1656, and to request 
the favour of a reply. I call your 
attention to the fact that in the North- 
Eastern corner of Ireland are a con- 
siderable number of illegal Scottish 
immigrants who have entered the 
country without a permit. I must 
request their removal by Wednesday 
of next week at latest. 


Yours truly, James Tomlinson 


Hon. Sec., Irish Republican Army 


To the Hon. Secretary, Irish Republican 
Army 


Sir,—Yours of 13th inst. to hand. 
Illegal immigrants, my foot. What 
about Glasgow? The Irish in Glasgow 
may not have been there three hundred 
years, but does that make it any better? 
Scotland for the Scottish—a nation 
once again. Kindly remove all Irish 
immigrants by Tuesday of next week 
and oblige, and if you do you can have 
the Stone of Scone into the bargain. 


Yours truly, Henry Robinson 


Hon. Sec., Scottish Nationalist 
Movement  o. 
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“That's the worst of so many weddings in one afternoon.” 


Cancel that Trip Now By 


HEN, in the late nineteen- 

\ \ twenties, Mr. and Mrs. 

Sidney Webb, in the inter- 

ests of goodwill and understanding, 
went to visit Leon Trotsky in his first 
exile on the island of Prinkipo they 
wanted to talk te him about Fabianism 
and gradualness. They thought this 
personal contact would help make 
everything clear to him, ‘Trotsky, for 
his part, was glad to have an opportunity 
to tell them, face to face, that they had 
their money on the wrong horse. He 


ranted lengthily about the absolute 
inevitability of bloody revolution in 
Britain; lamp-posts, barricades and all 
the rest of it, 

“And what,” somebody asked Mrs. 
Webb afterwards in London, “did you 
say?” 

“Wetold him ‘No’,”’ said Mrs. Webb. 

Just another example of there not 
being as much gained by going to see 
people as people think. A very fervid 
believer in this notion of the. beneficial 
get-together was Presbyterian Scottish 
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Judge Lord Hernand, who thought that 
if the Pope would come to Edinburgh 
and drink a lot of claret with him the 
Pope would become a Protestant too. 
(He reasoned, according to a contem- 
porary, that all men, including His 
Holiness, are basically good, and that 
since a lot of good claret brings their 
best qualities to the surface, a meeting 
of this kind would do the trick.) Lord 
Hernand was never disillusioned, be- 
cause the Pope never turned up, but it 
seems pretty safe to assert that even if 
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he had, nothing very constructive would 
have come of it. 

Despite a long series of more or less 
catastrophic misunderstandings arising 
from get-togethers of one kind and 
another, people went right ahead think- 
ing they would do good, as when, early 
in World War II, some genius said a 
whole lot would be gained if the late 
H. G. Wells went on an American tour 
and made personal contact with influ- 
ential ex-President Hoover—might be 
a turning point in Anglo-American 
relations, 

Wells trekked out to Palo Alto where 
Hoover was, and he sat down opposite 
Hoover and he talked. In his high voice 
he talked and he talked. Talked about 
civilization, menaces to it and ways of 
averting them, necessity for mutual 
understanding in the face of perils than 
which, etc. It was disconcerting, Mr. 
Wells told me a long time later, because 
all this time Hoover’s rather big face 
did not show so much as a flicker of 
interest round the edges. Still, under- 
standing must be achieved, and Wells 
kept on and on, pulling out all the stops. 
When he had been talking without 
cessation for nearly twenty-five minutes, 
Hoover, immobile as a statue all this 
time, suddenly moved. He took a 
watch out of his waistcoat pocket and 
looked at it. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “you'll have 
to excuse me. I have an appointment at 
this time with a Mr. H. G. Wells.” 

Probably top-ranking diplomats and 
Heads of State get some sort of 
immunization so that they can meet 
without getting maddened to the point 
of secretly planning a declaration of war 
by the way this fellow keeps getting 
little bits of cigarette tobacco on the 
tip of his tongue, and if he tells that 
story about the Irishman in Berlin just 
once more we break off diplomatic 
relations here and now. 

For everyone else it’s most fearfully 
dangerous, and no thinking person can 
see a Goodwill Mission setting out for 
anywhere without his heart in his 
mouth, 

This is where the Russians were so 
tremendously clever during the war, 
staying away over there fighting the 
battle of Stalingrad and being loved and 
admired by all, while Texans and such 
had to come over here and be the butt 
of jokes about their accents and the 
size of their bankrolls, and even when 


the authorities got out little educational 
films showing them how to drink warm 
beer and play darts without offending a 
man from Croydon who was really 
quite a character—well, think of Dickens 
—everyone knew it didn’t fully meet 
the case. 

With barriers to international inter- 
course being freely lifted on all sides, 
it looks as though we may be on the 
verge of a period of international 
friction more embittered than anything 
seen since the steamed cabbage v. frog 
series of mutual recriminations first 
hashed up mutual esteem between the 
French and the English. Hardly anyone, 
including the Chinese and the Argen- 
tines, really likes foreigners, but just so 
long as they don’t get too close they can 
at least pretend to. Then some reckless 
maniac makes up a party of tourists, and 
for everyone who comes back writing 
to the papers saying he met everywhere 
with unfailing kindness and courtesy 
and why can’t British railway porters be 


the same, nine others have been gypped 
and insulted, and when we pointed out 
that it was a gross-overcharge the man 
had never heard of the Battle ot 
Britain and you'd have thought his lor 
had won the war. 

There's been a lot of so-called expert 
flim-flam about that break there was 
until recently between Tito and the 
Russians, and now that there isn't 
a break any more people are flim 
flamming more than ever about why \' 
happened in the first place—stuff about 
Stalin and trends in the Kremlin and 
such. This is all so much hot air. ‘The 
reason was get-togethers-—goodw il! 
tours and trade missions and all that 
I was there; I saw it happen. It all 
started when we were motoring throug! 
the mountains of Montenegro with an 
official from the Yugoslav 


Foreign 


Office, and a man from the Swiss Red 
Cross, and a Russian trade representative 
who was going to export or import 
wine, I forget which. 





“... and when we tried to conclude our treaties with those substitute brands 
of tobacco, it seemed like no time at all before we were back on the warpath. 
Only Schlenk's Pipe Mixture brought lasting peace.” 
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As of 9 a.m., when we all met, good- 
will was nearly overpowering. The 
Swiss loved and admired the Russian 
and the Yugoslav, and they loved him 
because he was there to help, and they 
quite liked me too, on account of not 
being a black-hearted reactionary like 
so many British one could mention. 

When it began to rain the Swiss put 
on a pair of spectacles which had tiny 
little electrically-operated windscreen 
wipers on them, and the Yugoslav 
passed the remark that if the Yugoslav 
guerrillas and partisans had been so 
effete that they could not stand a little 
mountain rain without having elaborate 
gadgets of that kind to protect them, 
the outcome of the war would have been 
very different. No wonder, he mused, 
that the Swiss had remained neutral. 
The Swiss said he did hope it would 
not be very long before the Yugoslavs, 
who, he had always heard, were quite 
hard-working, managed to attain a level 
of technical and industrial efficiency 
somewhere near that of Switzerland. 
They might even, by that time, con- 
struct some good roads. 

Meantime the Russian, who was 
peering out of the car at a village we 
happened to be passing through, sighed 
and kept shaking his head and said when 
he thought of the devastations that had 
occurred in Russia it was astonishing to 
see a village so little damaged in the 
war-—it just showed what an easy war 
the Yugoslavs had had compared to the 
Russians. The Yugoslav was. still 
yelling statistics at him when we 
reached another village which had 
been reduced, by bombing, gunfire and 
arson, to a series of piles of rubble. 
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“There,” shouted the Yugoslav, 
“look at that. Is that a result of an casy 
war?” 


The Russian looked out carefully at 
the rubble and said that naturally in 
Russia, where everyone worked en- 
thusiastically and with high technical 
efficiency to repair the ravages wrought 
by the invaders, such a village would 
by now have been completely recon- 
structed. A pile of rubble like that 
would be considered a disgrace, proof 
of slackness or sabotage somewhere. 

By now the noise was deafening, and 
I considered it my international duty to 
intervene with calm words of reason, 
everyone had done splendidly, different 
countries, different methods and so on. 

“A-ha!” shouted the Yugoslav, “ you 
sly, sneaking English with your ‘on the 
one hand, on the other hand,’ Small 
wonder no one trusts you or knows 
which side of the struggle you are 
really on,” 

And the Russian, when he could get 
a word in, appeared to be reciting a 
speech by someone else, which seemed 
to be a furious lecture on the evils of 
two-faced objectivism. He managed at 
the same time to include an attack upon 
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the Yugoslav who was apparently so 
poorly disciplined that he permitted 
himself to be provoked and lose his 
temper in the presence of two westerners 

one of whom, by the way, had a 
camera and was no doubt going to take 
advantage of feeble Yugoslav security 
measures to photograph important 
military installations. 

Naturally, we all separated in dudgeon 
so soon as the transport situation 
permitted, but not before irreparable 
harm had been done to all the inter- 
national relations involved. I escaped 
to look at the palace of the late King 
Nicholas of Montenegro, which was 
known as The Billiards on account of 
what happened years before when 
Nicholas, too, thought a little tourism 
and personal contacting would do him 
a power of good, In pursuit of this aim 
he went to England to see King Edward 
VII and the thing that impressed him 
was the prevalence of billiards in 
Britain. 

He bought a couple of full-size 
billiards tables, and landed them on the 
shore at Kotor, and teams of peasants 
there was no proper road then—had to 
run with them on their backs up a 
precipitous mountain path and right 
across the plateau to Cettinje to deliver 
them at the Palace. 

The incident caused ill-will among 
the peasantry and fanned the spirit of 
unrest in the country, and Nicholas 
spent so much time playing billiards he 
did not have enough left to attend to 
domestic and international politics, and 
came to grief. Just one more proof of 
the dangers of gadding about and 
getting to know foreigners. 


é & 


Moments With the Great 


“As this is my hundredth programme 
there seems no more appropriate way to 
begin it than with Haydn's hundredth 
symphony.” 

Richard Attenborough in the Home Service 


Note 


OULD it come as a shock 
To the well-known Miss Eva Bartok 


To learn that in Frome, say, 


or Inverness 


Thousands of people simply couldn’t care less 
Akout her becoming the third Missus of a fourth Mister, 


And in fact think of her, 
Gabor sister? 
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if at all, as being just another 


J. B.B. 
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“Don’t expect too much-—this is my first launching.” 
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Don’t Let’s be Beastly about 


SPARTA 

TALY is a picture, Greece is a play. 
| The drama unfolds as the ship, 

limelit by an outsize moon, sails up 
the Gulf of Corinth in a formalized 
décor of mountains, theatrically purple. 
The stage is its deck, where a gregarious 
Greek cast reclines for the night, men 
wakeful in shirt-sleeves and boots, 
women shrouded in black, prone as 
corpses amid baskets, bundles, bags, 
tin trunks, wooden suitcases, poultry 
and cooking pots. 

A mule pokes its nose through the 
window of the saloon. A peasant lets 
a shecpout of a bag. Sailors are slipping 
into something loose. A soldier in 
battle-dress twangs lazily, humming, 
atalute. No Sole Mio but a monotonous 
chant from the depths of some Byzantine 
past. A companion chewing a withered 
gardenia dances to it, solitary, slow and 
sedate. 

Presently sailors and soldiers alike 
become aware that the bridge, just 
above them, is peopled with schoolgirls. 
All faces are turned to it. Sleepers 
awake. Voices are raised in a mass 





By LORD KINROSS 


serenade—snatches of poetry, jests, 
declarations floating up over the balmy 
moonlit air. A sailor impulsively mounts 
the companion-way, playfully straddles 
the barrier, strikes the pose of Romeo. 
The Juliets scurry away into the dark- 
ness, leaving an Amazon to hold the 
bridge. 

In a fuss of agitation, enter an 
officer. Short, spherical, apoplectic, 
like a eunuch from the harem, he stumps 
to the rostrum, half topples over the 
rails as he harangues the recumbent 
troupe below. 

“These girls are in my charge. . . 
You molest them at your peril... 
Remember yow are Greeks. Will you 
disgrace us before foreigners, before 
these Germans, once our enemics?” 
He brandishes fat hands in our direction, 

There is a chorus of ribaldry. “Oh 
officer, have you no heart? ... Up 
there in the meenlight you have women 
..» We are men, we are human... 
Oh, the balmy night air . . . the tempta- 
tion!” “Come, comrades,”’ cries one, 





“What say us gets married come next organo-phosphorous spraying?” 
206 
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the Spartans 


“let us fill our shoes with the resinous 
wine and send it up to them.” 

In his excitement, himself perhaps 
yearning a little, the officer stumps from 
one member of his crew to another. 
“You are mobilized,” he warns. “They 
outnumber us. They may try to rush 
the bridge. Stand by for action stations.” 

But of a sudden the comedy finishes. 
The actors are tired of it. Sleep 
descends on the crowded moonlit deck. 

Greece being a democracy, such 
dramas are reserved for the people. First- 
class passengers are caged safely away 
behind bars, at the opposite end of the 
ship. Condemned to dine early, while 
the people dine late, they sit in padded, 
cretonned solitude, sipping a “ Heroic 
Red Wine d’Attique” beneath a lifelike 
portrait of some portly Onassis, who 
owns her. At a bar, tastefully inlaid 
with mermaids and sea-gods, stands an 
elderly Swede, eyeing the barman. 

“Where are you born?” he inquires. 
“As a little boy, from where come you?”’ 
Unecomprehtended, he turns to a com- 
panion. “Plow is it possible? You hear, 
he not understand me. Can a race be 
thus stupid?” They retire to their 
cabins, to a rest disturbed impishly 
by the cocks of the people, crowing the 
whole night through. 

To travel third with a first-class ticket 
is an offence. Travelling second, we 
are paid out for our pretensions by 
having to clean out our own wash- 
basins and make our own bunks. The 
mere tourist, the mere Roman, is 
shanghaied on to a cruise boat, with 
cleared decks, no Greeks, no dramas. 

And so eventually over the hills to 
Sparta, travelling in a turquoise blue taxi 
with lace curtains, its tyres bursting like 
squibs over the roads of the Peloponnese ; 
lodging at a wayside inn, managed by 
two small boys, bossy and shrill as old 
women, construing our passports and 
filling in our registration forms as part 
of their evening’s homework. In the 
morning, as church bells herald a 
nationalist feast, they march through 
our room to hang a flag over the balcony, 
among the octopuses hung out to dry. 

It is time to stop being beastly about 
the Spartans. Sparta is all a bed of 
roses, set in a land so rich that the 
Spartans live, and must always have 
lived, lives of a scented and languorous 
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ease. Their manners are so delicate that 
they turn off the café radio, to spare our 
blushes at the Enosis orations. Their 
wine is fragrant, with just the right 
touch of vinegar. A gentle, pleasure- 
loving race, they recline all day, dis- 
cussing Spartan affairs to the song of 
canaries, in luxurious barbers’ chairs. 

During the evening they stroll in a 
spacious agora, designed with one- 
storeyed houses by a Bavarian king to 
afford untrammelled views of their 
snow-capped peak, Taygeta. Here 
poses a Hermes, not of Praxiteles, with 
hair on his chest, a blue comb in his hip 
pocket, a carnation at his ear, and a 
plump, stuffed baby on his shoulder; 
here a hirsute Centaur, down from the 
mountain, with the four legs of a 
donkey, followed by a laden, Spartan 
wife. It is a city state, self-contained and 
indifferent to the outside world, needing 
no imposing post office but only a 
single clerk behind a grille, up a stair 
in a side street, who, scanning our 
telegram, says “Athens? Where might 
that be?” 

At the Menelaus Hotel “Our Honour- 
able Clientship is requested to kindly 
deposit for guarding with the manage- 
ment every amount and for jewels.” 
In the churches at Mistra “We pray 
the visitors if they please to give each 
his penny for goal philanthropic.”’ 
Injunctions for Romans and _ such. 
When the Americans first occupied 
Greece the Greeks said “ We'll absorb 
them, just as we did the Romans.” The 
process is aided or otherwise by the 
homecoming emigrants: those Greeks 
from America whose wedding photo- 
graphs, resplendent in white tuxedos, 
grace the walls of the people between 
the icons and the pin-ups. 

Every thirty years or so the hybrid 
returns, wearing steel-rimmed glasses, to 
play the plutocrat, conferring American 
largesse—pictorial ties, Texas shirts, 
turquoise motor cars—upon his humble 
peasant relatives, A Greek waiter from 
California, wearing braces and a topee, 
herds the goats back into the village as 
the sun sets. A Greek grocer from 
Missouri learns of the glory that was 
Delphi from an American wife, reading 
aloud from an English guide-book. A 
Greek cobbler from Chicago stands 
enraptured before a Spartan guttersnipe. 

“That smile,” he exclaims, “is worth 
a million dollars.” And he presses a 
drachma into his hand. 








Royal Commission 


hy you're pestered by critics and hounded by faction 
To take some precipitate, positive action 

The proper procedure, to take my advice, is 

Appoint a Commission and stave off the crisis. 

By shelving the matter you daunt opposition 

And blunt its impatience by months of attrition, 
Replying meanwhile, with a shrug and a smile, 

“The matter’s referred to a Royal Commission.” 


A Royal Commission is strictly impartial, 

The pros and the cons it will expertly marshal 

And one of its principal characteristics 

Is getting bogged down in a sea of statistics. 

So should you, perhaps, for inaction be chided 
An answer to all men is aptly provided; 

You simply explain, again and again, 

“The Royal Commission has not yet decided.” 


Let the terms of its reference lack proper precision 

That arguments lengthy may hold up decision, 

And then, while they fumble with fact and with figure, 
The conflict within the Commission grows bigger. 

And so, when at last its report is provided, 

If clamour for action has still not subsided, 

You say with a pout “The matter’s in doubt. 

The Royal Commission is somewhat divided.” 


Thus, once a Commission its session commences, 

All you have to do is to sit on your fences 

No longer in danger of coming a cropper, 

For prejudging its findings is highly improper. 

When the subject’s been held for so long in suspension 
That it ceases to call forth debate and dissension, 
Announce without fuss “There’s no more to discuss. 
The Royal Commission’s retired on a pension.” 


If delay quite indefinite be your endeavour, 

There's nothing to stop the thing sitting for ever, 

Till its members, worn out by their manifold rigours, 

Die off, one by one, like the ten little niggers. 

Though, shrouded with cobwebs, a sight for compunction, 

A few frail survivors may labour with unction, 

If someone asked why, they’d sadly reply, 

“The Royal Commission's forgotten its function.” 

Grorrrey Parsons 
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Canada is So Bracing Sy. 


who keeps a more sedulous eye on 

happenings in Canada than I do. 
I watch that Dominion very closely, let 
me tell you, and I am always richly 
rewarded, You never know from one 
minute to another what Canadians will 
be up to. There seems to be something 
in the air that blows over those wind- 
swept spaces which brings out all that 
is best in a man. 

I am not thinking so much of Marcel 
Couture of Granby, Quebec, who 
recently played the piano continuously 
for thirty hours, thirty minutes, fortified 
with brandy eggnoggs. I feel—-and the 
neighbours will probably agree with me 

that thirty hours, thirty minutes is too 
long to play the piano, as indeed what 
isn't? But I am conscious of a surge of 
admiration for Glen Johns of Fort 
Erie, Ontario. There is a man who, if 
Canada had needed putting on the map, 
would have put it. Last spring... . 
Ah, spring in Fort Erie, Ontario! .. . 
he won the world’s raw egg-eating 
championship by swallowing twenty- 
four raw eggs in fourteen minutes. To 
one who, like myself, shies like a 
startled horse at the sight of a raw egg 
this is pretty impressive. 

A thing I never understand, when I 
read an item like that in the paper, is 
how these chaps work their way to the 
top. I mean, you take me. I have built 
up a nice little conservative business over 
the years and there is no mystery about 
my beginnings. I started by writing 
stories about girls who wanted to be 
loved for themselves alone for Tit Bits 
and Answers and similar journals, and 
from there I proceeded to stories about 
earls and butlers and young men finding 
snakes in their beds, and voila/, as our 
lighthearted: neighbours across the 
Channel would say. You can trace my 
progress step by step. But how does a 
man so shape himself that he becomes 
able to eat twenty-four raw eggs in 
fourteen minutes? 

One feels the same thing about per- 
formers at the circus. How did the 
man who dives through a hole in 
the roof into a small tank first get the 
impulse? One pictures him studying 
peacefully for the Church, without a 
thought of any other walk in life, when 
suddenly, one evening as he sits with 


] DON’T suppose there is a man alive 


his theological books, a thought flashes 
upon him. “This is all very well,” 
whispers some inward voice, ‘‘ but what 
you were really intended to do was to 
dive through holes in the roof into 
tanks. Do not stifle your individuality. 
Remember the parable of the talents.”’ 
So he throws away his books and goes 
out to see an agent. Some sort of 
spiritual revelation like this no doubt 
happened to Mr. Johns. 

When I interviewed him I found his 
answers evasive and unsatisfactory. 

“Tell me, Mr. Johns,” I said, “ how 
did you come to eat twenty-four raw 
eggs in fourteen minutes?” 

He laughed, looking bronzed and fit. 

“Well,” he replied, “I ate twenty-one 
in twelve and a half minutes, and then I 
ate another three.” 

“No, no, I mean How did you start?” 

“With the first egg. Call it Egg A or 
(1). I ate that egg, then I ate another 
egg, then I ate another egg, then | at 
another egg, then I——” 

“But what first gave you the idea of 
eating twenty-four raw eggs in fourteen 
minutes?” 

“T owe it all to my mother,” he said 
simply, and excused himself, saying that 
he wanted to go off and get a bite to eat. 

I have had to try to piece the thing 
together for myself, using my own 
imagination. Glen Johns’, as | see it, 
was a happy home, one of those typical 
Canadian homes where a united family 
lives its life of love and laughter, but he 
could never get enough raw eggs. No 
stint of boiled, and on Sundays generally 
a couple poached on toast, but never 
raw. And all the time he was conscious 
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of this strange power within him. 
“If only they would let me get at the 
raw eggs!” he would say to himself. 
“There is where my genius lies.” And 
one day he found his mother had left the 
door of the larder open—(“T owe it all 
to my mother”)—and there on a lower 
shelf was a whole fresh dozen smiling 
up at him, seeming to beckon to him. 
It was as he wolfed the last of the twelve 
that he knew he had found his life’s 
work. “Stick to it, boy,” said that 
inward voice. “Lead a clean life and 
practise daily, and the time will come 
when you will be able to manage 
twenty-four.” And from that moment 
he never looked back. 

Turning to the Canadian rocking- 
chair situation, we find that on March 
27 last two housewives of Halifax 
claimed the world’s championship after 
rocking for eighty-five hours in a shoe 
shop window. There was a lot of 
jubilation about it in Halifax, where 
there is always a great deal of civic pride, 
and I doubt if two housewives have ever 
been called on to sign more autographs. 
On several occasions they had to show 
themselves at the parlour window to 
cheering crowds. 

But mark how often in our hour of 
triumph Fate sneaks up behind us with 
the stuffed eelskin. A week later a 
Hawkesbury, Ontario, baker rocked in a 
rocking-chair in an automobile dealer’s 
show room for ninety-two hours, and 
where are those housewives now? There 
is a lesson in this for all of us, is there 
not? 

And now to see how J. Stelling, the 
frog-man, got on up Montreal way in 
that glass tank. So he broke the under- 
water endurance record, did he, staying 
submerged for more than twenty-four 
hours? Not bad, J. Stelling, not bad at 
all. Liquid food, we read, was piped 
down to his mouthpiece, and other 
frogmen played cards with him. It was 
quite a party. 

We note, then, that the heart of 
Canada is sound. It is still the land of 
those who get things done. If only 
they played rugby there instead of the 
weird variety of football which they 
favour and stopped beating one another 
over the head with hockey sticks, one 
could see a very bright future for the 
country. 
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“We see before us a new golden age. Are we to meet its challenge? It is not enough to ensure 
prosperity for the few; we must ensure it for the many: not enough to sell to those who do 
want; we must sell to those who don’t. To-day there is no reason, if we are men enough, why 
the humblest in our great nation should not be choked with good things.”—Mr. R. A. Betile 
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A MESSAGE FROM 


Hs Grecx The Archb+sh+p of C«ntsrbsry 


N September 22, 1955, the B.B.C.’s monopoly will come to an end, and a new service 
Television Authority, will take to the air. 


of British institutions. 


Independent (or Commercial) Television came into existence only after fierce controversy. 
about the possible merits and demerits of the new channel of entertainment, and there were many who felt 
that to allow advertising to invade the private hearth is a retrograde move. 
and all good citizens are now prepared to accept the democratic decision. 


, vetted by the Independent 


It will be a significant moment in all our lives, no less than in the march 


Country and party were divided 
and still feel 


However, the will! of the majority has prevailed 
The new service will be given every chance to 


prove that it is fully aware of its manifold responsibilities, and it will be our earnest hope that the moral code devised so 
patiently by the B.B.C. will be faithfully observed. 


It would be futile to ignore the mercantile interests with which independent television is involved. 


But we must never 


allow our judgment of any programme to be warped by its commercial setting, by its attendant “spots” of advertising: nor, 
to be scrupulously fair, must we condemn any marketable product merely on the ground that we dislike its associated 


programmes. 


its rays of wisdom, guidance, charity and betterment. 


In this case art and commerce may flourish side by side but they must never actually meet. 
The new service will be “free” in the sense that its costs will not be defrayed directly by the viewer. 
be paid for by advertisers who in turn will get their money from the sale of their advertised goods to the general publi. 
theory then it will be possible to view without purchasing any of the commodities screened 
contributing a penny to the costs of the programmes. 
fellow-men by putting this theory into practice. 

Hail, then, to the L.T.A.! May it enrich our minds and our hearts. 


Programmes will 
In 
and, therefore, without 


But no one, let us hope, will want to take an unfair advantage of his 


May it illuminate the dark recesses of our souls with 


And hail, too, to the B.B.C., without whose personnel and panel games the new service could never have been launched 


upon the ether, 


Both Sides of the Teleproduct 


HE story of “ Sheen,”’ which viewers 

can enjoy for a peak half-hour on 

the next and five subsequent 
‘Tuesday evenings (/t Shines While You 
Shop), will reveal many amazing 
incidents in the romantic life 
of this very popular furniture 
polish. It is not generally 
known, for instance, that Sheen 
was originally marketed as a 
table-sauce, and only a mishap 
on a factory bench disclosed its 
magical qualities as the most 
labour - saving of all home 
beautifiers. 


Celebrity Plus 

|_ONDON Airport is no stranger to 

famous personalities, but even that 
celebrity-sated spot rolled out its red 
carpet on Sunday evening when a slight, 
dark man, with no distinguishing features, 
took his seat alone in a_ specially- 
chartered U.S.-bound Stratocruiser. His 
personal servants and secretaries, twenty- 





three in number, entered a second 
Stratocruiser, and presently, to the 
strains of “For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow,”’ by the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards and the I.T.A. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the great man 
and his staff roared away across 
the Atlantic. Sir Anthony Eden, 
the Governor of the 
Bank of England and 
several members of 
the Royal Family, 
whose planes were 
obliged to leave late 
owing to the V.1.P.’s 
departure, were at first a little 
restive at the delay, until they 
learned that he was none other 
than —- Mr. Maurice Winnick! 
A telefilm of the occasion may 
be seen to-morrow (Thursday). 


Stiffy Kept His Head 
T is not often that Sir Robert Fraser, 
1.T.A.’s Director-General, is seen in 
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the studios. His great responsibilities 
usually keep him at his desk. One day 
last week, however, he strolled in 
looking for someone to assist him with a 
spelling query, and but for the alertness 
of cameraman H. G. (Stiffy) Cokery, 
who “panned” just in time, Sir Robert 
might have been seen by millions of 
viewers in the middle of the 
Lire-as-Ayr  baking-pewder 
show. Sir Robert showed great 
interest in the studio equip- 


ment, asking many shrewd 
questions. “Without you 
boys,”” he said, as producer 


Frank Chumber freed his 
ankle of a cable, “the I.T.A. 
would have no technical staff 
at all.” 


Supply and Demand 
AINTY TOE CREAM’S “Whose 
Feet?” has proved so successful! 

that the contract has been renewed, we 

are glad to announce, for a further two 
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years. In this time a great number of 
“famous feet” will be used up, and the 
demand may even exceed the supply. 
Viewers who think that they have a claim 
, and think that they have feet, 
may therefore be fortunate enough to 
pun intended!) in this 
and should send in full 
details to Tradio Times. Envelopes 
should be marked “Guest Feet,”’ and 
a 


enclose a photograph certified by a 
A e 
MANY viewers have written and 

telephoned 


pleading for more 
political programmes, and their wishes 
are now to be granted, by raya of the 
House of Commons Kitchen Committee, 
in a series of six on Thursday mornings 
beginning Roving-eye 
cameras will move amongst Members of 
Parliament as they lunch in the Houses 
of Parliament, and invite their views on 
topics of the day. These programmes, 
which have been the provisional 
title of “Off the Foe.” may also be 
used for testing. 


Skill in Coronets 

PARLOUR have such a firm 

gee in & affections of British 
Viewers that no complaints are likely to 
be provoked the announcement of 
still another. is will be called “Odd 
Lot,” and although plans are not yet 
complete it is hoped to have an all-titled 
panel with a well-known Duke in the 
Chair. The game, already perhaps 
familiar to some, will consist of a tray of 
miscellaneous objects being passed among 
the pannelists, their task being to see 
how many they can memorize. (Courtesy 
Messrs. F. W. Woolworth and Co.) 


Tops in Suffering? 
ICKLES “pp fe who thought that 
Wilfred had touched unbeatable 

heights with his discovery ,of “ Dippy” 
Edwards, the merry little mentally 
deficient hunchback who touched viewers’ 
hearts, and won the Pickles Courage 
Award (with Oak Leaves), a fortnight 
ago with his story of the teddy bear 
“who tells me what to pray,’’ may have 
to revise their opinion after enjoying the 
next in the series “ Cripple of the Week.”’ 
Wilfred promises something “ quite sen- 
sational,”’ and advises all viewers to 
“have their hankies ready.”” Sponsor 
Frederick Cadgepole (“ Sugsby’s Surgical 
Suits”) vows himself delighted with this 
popular series. 


Wonders 
Components are to 

sponsor a competition in which 
challengers will be people who have 
never yet seen a television programme. 
Are you one of the lucky few? 


“The Preadcastea’ 


CATHODE 


VIEWERS CAN WRITE... 
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Where Britain Lags 


HEAR that the Americans, as gadget- 

crazy as ever, have invented a device 
(called the “ Blab-off"’) for cutting out 
the commercials inserted into TV pro- 
grammes. In my view the importation 
of such gadgets should be prohibited. 
Let them be made by British oe 
and British labour.—7. R. T., Solthull 
Birmingham 


A Fine Idea 

Wuen the Welfare State was being set 
up the Tories very properly objected to 
the term “Social Insurance ”’—with its 
echo of Socialism—and 
fought for “ National 
Insurance.”” Now the 
Left is trying to 
denigrate the new TV 
service by labelling it 
“ Commercial ” instead 
of “Independent.” 
These are dirty tactics 
and one expects them. 
In my family we have 
a fines box into which anyone inad- 
vertently using the term ‘“ commercial 
television” must place sixpence. A wider 
adoption of this simple scheme would 
soon nullify the insidious propaganda 
of the Socialist troublemakers. — John 
Carsfoot, Ixtholme, Leicester 


Don’t Mention It 

Tue lowest forms of life in television 
advertising are the “mention” and the 
“identification.”” Both last a maximum 
of ten seconds and cost (on Sundays, 
London area) £250 and £125, respectively. 
The “mention” 
comment, but the “identification” is 
entirely visual. I suggest that the latter 
should for obvious reasons be known as 
the “unmentionable” and be reserved 
for products answering to that name,— 
. W.. Snacker, The Old Rectory, 
Fishington, Nr. Crewe 


Tradition 
I very much resent the fact that 
Adastral House, formerly headquarters 
of the R.A.F., is to be renamed Television 
House, Has the commercial world no 
respect for tradition, for our memories 


of the glorious “few'’?—Fit.-Lieut. 
Desmond Jones, Corkton, Herts. 


As a manufacturer [ am_ naturally 
interested in all new ways of bringing 
my products (iodine socks and chastity 
belts) to the notice of the public. 
Imagine my surprise therefore when 
ABC replied to my initial query with 
the request that I submit my “com- 
mercial” (a) in script form; (6) as a 
shooting-script with storyboard and (c) 
on film. Can all this jiggery-pokery be 
necessary? All I want to do is to appear 
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is allowed 15 words of 


before the cameras for half an hour or 
— I tell the good people of Britain 
why 

Hausmann’s are best: 

They stand the test. 


Socks or locks, 
In a plain box.—- 
Lord Hausmann, Hausmann Industries 
Ltd 
Dish 


I am glad to read that the Cheese Bureau 
has booked six “spots” with ABC and 
A-R and that viewers will be shown 
different methods of cooking this wonder - 
ful food, Is it too 
much to hope that the 
recipes will include 
“Fromage Mary 
Bletherington,” a dish 
consisting of grated 
cheese, cabbage purée 
and melon rind, and 
invented by my dear 
mother in the spring 
of 1923? — Matilda 
Bletherington, Reigate, Surrey 


Too Many Titles? 
A CERTAIN lady has already been styled 
the “Detergent Duchess” of I'T'A. A 
programme contractor is known to be 
grooming another notability as the 
“Petrol Princess.” Is there to be no 
scope for plain girls otherwise fully 
qualified for commercial careers?-—Freda 
Potts, B.Com., B.Sc. (Econ.), (Hons.), 
25 Ringblow Street, Mitcham 


Break With the Past 

I Have just had my 1949 —— console 
adapted to receive ITA programmes 
and already I am feeling rather ashamed 
of myself. I should like “Mac” 
(Macdonald Hobley), Sylvia Peters and 
Mary Malcolm to know that I shall never 
forget the pleasure and companionship 
they have given me so unstintingly. M) 
decision to switch over was not taken 
lightly, but I am an old-fashioned ‘Tory 
who believes in free enterprise.—Sir 
John Torrens-Smith, The Cages, Deal 


Pictures in the Fire 

| wonpeR how many viewers of last 
Wednesday's popular Coal Board Half- 
Hour noticed a funny thing? While the 
Hot Six were crooning “Poke, Poke, 
Poke,” and the guest artist did poke, the 
coals in the studio fire suddenly sagged 
into a really wonderful portrait of Lord 
Reith, Why not invite viewers of this 
favourite programme to write in, on a 
postcard please, telling the various 
pictures they spot during Coal Board 
Half-Hour? (My auntie, Mrs. Puley, 
said that it was a picture of announcer 
Chris Chataway, but that only goes to 
show the fun everyone could have, 
comparing.)—Arnold Babb, London 
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10.0 The Weather 


Crur cameras take you to the Admiralty roof, 
Kew Gardens, on bee te seg >| bus-queue, 
a weather-ehip, Bucki Palace, Land's 
End, John o’ Groats, Manchester, Kempton 
Perk and many other places where 


PROGRAMMES 


A ee ee Lady Barnett 
Grease and your oven 
Sir Compton Mackenzie 
Presented with the compliments of 
Housreze 1s, Goon GIMMICKS, 
Qwikcnor Exwirment and Wyrrniss Lrp. 


FOR TO-DAY 


3.15 PERSON TO PERSON 
The Countess of Westmorland inter- 
views Miss Frances Sweeny in her 
Mayfair Home. 
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4.30 TEA-TIME THEA’ 
Presents: 
The Banqueting Scene 
from 


TIMON OF ATHENS 








weather i¢ of special interest. Also 
at-a-glance diagrams showing yester- 
day's statistics of road accidents due 


to skids, landelips, ete., and deaths 
from heat-etroke drowning, lightning, 
frost or voleanic eruption, 
Commentary by the Astronomer- 
Royal. Theme song, “No more 
scrubbin’, No more drubbin’” sung 
by the combined British a) 


Girls’ Choir; Conductor, Sir John 
Barbirolli 
10.30 The News 


elected by experts from worldwide 
apenty messages, to-day's five-minute 
lash brings you all you need to know 
about the newest strangling, horse- 
doping, gem grab, soccer sensation, 
warehouse aze oor Hollywood 
romance. Also poole guide and film 
sequences of kittens at play. Lightnin 
shetches by pat | aw Royal 
Academicians. 


10.35 THE TRUMP 
FAMILY 

A leisurely breakfast with I'TA’s 
poll-topping Family, who eat, 
wear, think, say and do every- 
thing that you do. 

Programme by courtesy of “ The Sunday 
Pres,” ‘To-day the question of 
Grannie Trump's basket chair must 


be settled, Shall it stay in its old place 
by the boiler, or go out in the seullery 





THE TRUMPS 


ARE TRUMPS 


Once more viewers are bidden into the private world of Mr. and Mrs. Trump, 
Bella, Reg and Rover (to say nothing of Gran). 


a. 
Ten merry 


uneventful everyday, rich with the realistic crackling of breakfast cereal! 








minutes of 


By Wm. Shakespeare 


First Lord......... Sir Laurence Olivier 
Second Lord..... Sir Ralph Richardson 
‘Timon (of Athens)....5ir Lewis Casson 
Third Lord........... Sir Robert Fraser. 
Lords, Senators, ete. 
Messrs. Peter Ustinov, 
lack Hawkins, Michael 
dordern, Michael Res- 
grave, etc. 
Cake-mix by Pemberton and Co. 
Cutlery by Sheffield ‘Tableware Ltd. 
Sandals by Spawtkitt 
Togas by Leuth Linen Jm 
Script by TELEDAPTOR 


rters 
47D. 


445 YOUR STOMACH 


AND YOU 
A doctor talks on the importance of 


not being talked into buying any but 
BURPLIDGE's stomach powders. 


5.0 Fer the Children 
Under-Fives Frolics 
with Uncle (Sir) William Haley 


and Auntie Countess Boyle, 
who teach you three new 
nursery-rhymes: 


Jack and Fill Went up the Hill (Quite 
dry in Bostock’s Boothins) 
Three Blind Mice (Killed in a Trice) 











Mary Had a Little Lamp (its Battery 
) 





where Rover can't chew its legs? 
Mr. Trump is worried about his sore 
mouth, and Bella and Reg, as usual, can 
talk nothing but romance. Mrs, Trump is 
dinappointed in her new foundation garment. 
‘Tiddles has had kittens in the laundry box, 
Hireakfast melodies by the “ Bang-On 
‘Toaster Kitchen Kwartet.” 


10.45 WHOSE FEET? 
A programme in which celebrities’ 
feet have been telefilmed, and 
viewers are invited to identify them 
in the order in which they appear on 
the sereen. Number 1 to 6 in the 

coupon below and post to 

Dainty Toe Cream, 

“Whose Feet?” 

LT.A., 


London 

















11.0 HOUSEWORK IS FUN! 
Stars of stage, screen, television and 
advertising demonstrate helpful hints 
which have put them on the highway 
to carefree housekeeping. Artists 
appearing to-day will include; 

At the sink-tidy.,....Dame Ninette de Valois 
“ Coaling”..... Mr. Robert Hel nn 





Yard-brush re-b: istling. Mr, No#l Coward 
How to shake a mat 


Miss Margaret |lewghton 





11,30 Film 

BEN HUR 
Sponsored by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, with the 


reminder that screen entertainment 
of this vintage is available almost 
daily on the well-known B.B.C. 
Television Service. 


12.30 Close down for Tube to cool 


2.30 GAIETY PARADE 


A carefree potpourri of songs, 
dances and jokes, featuring Fred 
Chuckett, Pearl Barley, Ben Gunn 
and his Six-shooters, ‘Tina de Smyth, 
Faggott and Crabb (‘‘ Never a kind 
word”’), the Marchioness of Wivel- 
stake and other topline stars not 
already engaged by rival contractors. 


Live Love and Laugh with 
Home Counties Crematoria Ltd. 
(Terms include free Scattering of Ashes) 


3.00 CRIPPLE OF THE WEEK 
Arthur P. Sharkfoot was involved in 
no fewer than six serious accidents as 
a baby, child, young man and father, 
and as a result has no arms, legs or 
head. Evicted by the police from his 
tumbledown cottage, he was found, 
after painstaking search, working as 
& pavement artist holding the 
chalks between his shoulders, and 
chosen as to-day's Cripple of the 
Week, Wilfred Pickles, who as usual 
conducts the interview, welcomes 
information about bona fide cases 
of heartbreak, hardship, physical 
disability and gross misfortune, 
Send your ideas to: Wilfred Pickles, 
Sugsby 's Surgical Suits, |. T.A., London 
Good money waiting for two- 
headed babies. 


An interest programme in which viewers 


will learn Frances’s secrets of dress, 

rfume, make-up, popularity, house- 
urnishing, cooking, cocktail-making, 
coiffure, magazine-reading, camerac valk 


corseting, motoring, 


and 
social etiquette. 


holiday-making 
Presented by courtesy of Chain-Stores Inc 
(Everything for Everybody). Price-tags by 
KLeerMarx, London 
(In “Person to Person” next week, Miss 
Frances Sweeny will interview The Countess 
of Westmorland.) 


3.30 PETER SCOTT 


The Man 


A talk by a well-known black-headed 
gull. 

Even the most practised bird cannot secure 
satisfactory photographs of man in his 
natural habitat without first-rate equipment. 
SNAPU photographic accessories always 
do a good job, even in the overheated 
atmospheric conditions of a television studio 


4.00 WHAT’S FOR TEA? 


All over England the question is 
being asked in millions of homes 
Famous gastro- 
Th nome PuHi.ip 
HARBEN, inter- 
viewed at his 
home dining 
table, makes a 
quick, enjoy- 
able and health- 
giving meal off PurotL MARGARINE, 
“Litrrie Dierictan”’ WAFERS, 
Poupre pe Fromace (in self-sifting 
dispenser) and ‘TruccLeTon’s OLp- 
FasHionep ‘Tomato Savuci 





Ask for these labour-saving 
your grocer’s. 


delicacies at 
Insist on seeing the name 
Truggleton's 
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was “GLO” 
For Older Children 
THE MAGIC BOTTLE 


‘To-day’s instalment of your exciting 
serial tells how Pam and Peter at 
last find how to get the glue - stains 
off their Daddy’s new television set. 
But what becomes of the Magi 
Bottle after they have used it? 
Does Mrs. Fraggett take it to polish 
the hall floor? Oris Mummy rubbing 
it on her bad leg? 


Uf You want a Magic Bottle FREE, 
write te 

Op Bosun's Breer-Exraacr LintMENT, 

T.A., London) 


co 





Bedtime Quiz 
Shirley and David want to know why their 
Daddy hasn't got a New VACUDRAULIC 
Overprive KinG Quest CONVERTIBLE yet, 
and explain to him the new easy-payments 
scheme and free greasing service. 


6.0 
Close down to get the kids to bed 


7.0 FACTORIES ARE FUN 


How are the little things made that 
hold the elastic band inside cigarette- 
cases? You have often asked your- 
self the question. 1.T.A. brings you 
the answer. To-day the cameras 
visit MacKkerson, Son AND Drepc- 
Ley’s works at Slough, where 
4,000,000 taglets (as they are called) 
come off the production lines daily. 














| 
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Half-Past Two Means Gaiety For You 


—~ bang, bang! The 8 pee hush is broken by the 
hots heralding 








SS 





far revolver- 
nent. If this is 
the stuff that Home Counties 
Crematoria can dish out, 
then, in the compére’s well- 
known catch-phrase, “ Death, 
where is thy sting!” (See 
facing page) 


of quick-fire entert, 














Do not miss this fascinating feast of 
jigging and tooling. 

Mackerson, Son and Dredgley also make 
the famous ae amg | ‘her dry docks, 
suspension bridges, ot interesti 

sg ( for free Tr let) eresting 
ext wee 
Sidelights on the Eencry. Wheel Industry 


7.15 
TURGENEV AS A TENNIS- 
PLAYER 

A talk in Russian by H. Wtarvzcloijz, 
with illustrations from folk ballads 
(byliny) epic songs. Mr. 
Wtarvzcloijz is on the staff of a 
well-known British fourpenny news- 
paper. 


Programme presented — f 
anonymous donor in House Siieaae Gene, 
London, E.C. 


8.30 WHAT I BELIEVE 
No. 1. Bertrand (Lord) Russell 


Each week the Independent Tele- 

vision Authorit » Fone places this time at 

the disposal o who can 

render viewers Be cnery = 

The charge for time on the dent 

Television Association's harctee he 500 a 
muimute. 





8.31 IS ALCOHOL HARMFUL ? 

A full, frank, free and unrehearsed 
discussion by representatives of three 
leading British distilleries. Chair- 
man, a Senior Official of the Board of 


Inland Revenue (Comptroller- 

General’s Office). 

Here's to the old Whisky, Drinking, 

Simon the Cellarer and other traditional 

songs by the United Tritih 
r. 


Bottlers’ Girls 





8.45 ON THEIR HIND LEGS 


A telerecording of to-day’s after- 
dinner speeches from the Bartle- 
more Hotel, W.2, where the annual 
staff dinner of Messrs. Prankice- 
Dablow & Co., Factors of Fine Fire- 
irons is over and the speeches about 
to begin. 


Toast of “The atest 
H. Prankice, Esq 


Response.......cceseeresseee Peed A. Dablow, Esc 
It is requested that applications for the full 
colour free brochure, 

and your Grate” should 
either Mr. 


“ Prankice-Dablow 

not be sent to 
Prankice or Mr. Dablow 
personally. 





9.15 THE ROMANCE OF 
LINOLEUM 


A Dramatization by 
Terence Rattigan, J. B. Priestley 
and 
H. Barnsley Lacktrout 


“Lacktrout’s Lovely Lino” has 
become a household word in these 
islands, but few of the millions 
whose life it delights daily .with its 
gay, fast colours and renowned 
“nunskidd”’ finish know the fas- 
cinating story of how it first came 
into our homes. 


Victoria Lacktrout,......cc000cs0 Vivien Leigh 
“Owd Barney” Lacktrout....... Paul Scofield 
Gas InspectOr,......ccccccscceseerere David Nixon 
Constable... -» Felix Aylmer 


Produced ow ‘Poser, Brook 


11.15 Clese down 


TRADIC 





For Women Readers 








Oh, dear—it’s the Vicar! 


Unexpected Guests can be a nuisance. Some suggestions are ¢ 
this good old chat with DAWN WISEACRE, the well-known |. ! 
home, family and etiquette expert. 


OMEN are different from men, That is a generally ac 
fact. Your Hubby may not mind being in his greasy ove 
and the house smelling of cabbage-water and go 

knows what all when that ring comes at the bell. (By th: 
Electrochyme now make a bell that plays Come Out, Come ( 
Wherever You Are, £3 3s.) But You like your home to b: 
always, whether for an old friend or the District Nurse come to | 
at the tots’ heads, (Have you tried Bilsom’s Bugg-free, 3s. 9c’) 

First, of course, the perfect hostess must look nice herself, star 
at the top. Fer this you can hardly beat Bappley’s Soluble Hai: 
curlers. These can be worn all day, then, when your guest arr 
a five-second head-spray produces a coiffure fit for a film 
See “The Bappley Show” every Saturday for many other cl: 
“ Beauty-quicks,” including a labour-saving elastic revive: 

With kiddies, I need hardly remind you, there is always somet) 
needs doing. My own always seem to want their nails cuttin, 
their little noses wiping, and I swear by a wonderful device | 
by Frigglingson’s of Frinton, a combined emery-whec! 
rotating hanky which, attached to your mincing-machine, not o 
does the two jobs in one but keeps the children happy for hours 
time. Even the Vicar will forgive much in children with short 
and clean noses. 


Looking Ahead 


Next week I hope to be able to announce a grand new competit: 
for you ladies, though the details aren't quite finalized yet. ‘Uh: 
is that we, here at 1.T.A., haven't really the least notion how w: 
competing with our old “friendly enemy” the B.B.C. Of cours: 
have a lot of clever research men, who get a lot of silly old figur: 
telling us when another TV receiver has been converted (siy 
week in Reigate alone!)—but you are the one who can reall) 
your menfolk’s views on viewing. Is it really true, for examp 
that they switch off during the commercials? Do they settle do 
comfortably with their collars off, or are they wearing the nm: 
smart viewing-jackets (Snuggies are a snip at £8 8s.—-see ri 
night's “ Dressed to Kill,” 8.15)? Has your Hubby actually thro 
anything at our announcers? Do the boys play the radio and 
gramophone while the grown-ups are watching “‘The Haley 1! 
Hour”? By next week our full questionnaire will be ready, and win: 
answers could make you independent for life as far as Bogson's 
TV Neck-Supports are concerned (“The Bogson Appliance Sho 
Sunday afternoon). 

Heigh-ho, I guess that’s all for now, girls, so good-bye, good hu: 
rollicking viewing and don’t forget, in your excitement about | 
competition, to send in your ordinary little queries, which | a! 
enjoy so much, Dawn Wisxra 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
Mrs. E. V. B., Rotherham. I think a Breadmaster electric cru 


remover will solve your little trouble. 

“ Katre,”’ Cork. Would you like to send me an 8.A.E., dear? 

Mrs. W., London. Try rubbing it down with a really good coo 
fat—any of our Cooking-Fat Half-hours will suggest onc | 

“Suy,” Woking. Silly, don’t you realize that Wilfred Pick! 
see you when he is on TV? Anyway, I am sure he didn’t mean 
But if it happens again, try Waterbuck’s Blushing and Siam 
mering Powder—or any reliable moth repellent. 

Mars. K.A.T., Bognor Regis. The larger size is cheaper in the | 
run. But why not get the liquid form made by Grittwell’s’ \ 
will enjoy the Grittwell Show more than ever (Wed. and |! 
2 p.m.). 
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These You Have Loved 


O less a personage than Sir Winston 
Churchill has found it necessary 
on occasion to “cross the floor of 

the House,”’ to cut free from old entangle- 
ments and throw in his lot with men 
breathing a more vital and 
stimulating air of freedom. 
There are indeed precedents 
galore to sustain those who for 
one reason or another have 
decided to switch their alle- 
giance from B.B.C. to L’T.A. 
Precedents and of course 
contracts. 

It may be thought that the 
B.B.C, has been shabbily 
treated by the “ deserters,” that 
the matriarch who groomed 
her offspring for stardorn is 
now being treated with base 
ingratitude; but to hold this 
view is to ignore the facts and 
the march of progress. 

It is nonsense to suppose that stars of 
the magnitude of Lady (“ Katie”) Boyle, 
A. J. P. Taylor, Richard (“ Mr. Pastry”) 
Hearne and Dicky Leeman were “ made” 
by television. Lady Boyle and company 
are sufficiently talented to coruscate in any 
medium, to make their mark—were they 
so disposed—in literature, politics, social 
service or military science. It is mere 
chance that enables viewers to pick their 
brains on the little screen. 


T first sight Independent SporTV 
may seem to offer programmes not 
altogether dissimilar to those 

featured by “another place,’’ or to speak 
bluntly, by the B.B.C, Television Service 
(writes Janet Fairmile of the Kingsway 
Sportspool Secretariat). 
Look closer however and 
you will see that 1.5. is 
making striking improve- 
ments on the old familiar 
Lime Grove set-up. 
Example 1. A.B.C.'s Sat- 
urday “ Sports Results” will 
begin fifteen minutes earlier 
than “ Sports Report,” thus 
enabling pools fans to check 
their coupons during in- 
stead of after tea, Soccer 
results will be presented 
pools fashion and in vision, 


While every 
effort will be made to ensure that our 
straight - off - the -wire - up-to-the-minute 
scores are in strict conformity with 
the facts, viewers may like to be re- 
minded that steam radio offers a double 


check at 5.30 p.m. Reliable results are 
also to be found in the “Classified” 
editions of the London evening news- 
papers, price 2d. 

ixample 2. “Sportspot” will bring 
you intimate close-ups of the great figures 


Katie Boyie 





By “RUBICON” 


There are so many old faces to be 
welcomed on the new service that it will 
be some little time before we can see 


ShERRIFF'S 





Bos Boorusy 
Micnaet Foor 


them all—which may explain why a few 
of those you have loved will remain for 
the moment with the B.B.C. The great 
thing is to keep in training, to retain one’s 
mastery over the cameras. 

Where there are so many it is difficult 
to mention names without incurring the 
wrath of Press and publicity agents. It 
would perhaps be easier to list those who, 
like Mary Adams and Gilbert Harding, 
have not gone commercial! A big hand, 
viewers, for the boys and girls who will 


Vive le SporTV ! 


of televised sport—Chataway, Bannister, 
Matthews, Compton, Pirie and so on 

discussions, interviews and telefilm high- 
lights of the week’s big events. “ Sport- 
spot” will often be as much as an hour 
earlier than the B.B.C.’s “ Sportsview.”’ 

Example 3. “Saturday 
Afternoon Round - up” 
starts at 3.30 with “My 
Hero,” a top - rating 
American comedy film 
series starring Robert 
Cummings. “Alternatively 
ABC may present, should 
opportunity permit (and | 
am quoting from the official 
hand-out), outside broad- 
casts of major sporting 
events during this period of 
Saturday afternoons.”’ If 
so, the programme will usually be earlier 
than those to which televiewers have 
become accustomed. 

Example 4. Boxing. We all love a 
good scrap, we all enjoy the sight of 
claret being tapped and gum-shields 
drifting from their moorings—even the 
ladies enjoy exhibitions of the manly 
art of self-defence. Associated-Rediffu- 
sion plans to give you boxing and more 
boxing during its week-day trans- 
missions. Expert commentators will 
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A.J. P. Taytor Arman Craw.ey 
Dove.as V. 


educate and entertain with our favourite 
parlour games—for Dicky, Barbara, 
Elizabeth and the rest. We do not 
always realize the ghastly strain that 
such programmes entail, the social 
problems involved where titled 
celebrities sit and work on the 
same panel as commoners, or 
where the two lady members 
threaten to appear in identical 
costume jewellery. 

A big welcome, too, for the 
old panelists of “ In the News,” 


that erudite quartet Bob 
Boothby, Bill Brown, Alan 
Taylor and Michael Foot. 


With John Irwin and Edgar 
Lustgarten to keep them plied 
with questions of the hour 
we may be sure of many 
hours of sparkling invective 
and calculated rudeness this 
coming winter. 

Applause next for Aidan Crawley, 
Jack Jackson, Armand and Michaela, 
Leslie Mitchell, Philip Dorté, Caryl 
Doncaster, Harry Alan Towers, Norman 
Wisdom, Billy Graham, John Fitzgerald, 
W. P. Matthew, Bill Ward, Desmond 
Walter Ellis, Kenneth More, Elizabeth 
Allan, John Barbirolli ... All these and 
many more you have loved. You will 
love them again on the commercial 
circuit 


Durr 


keep you posted with full details of all 
wounds. I.S. boxing programmes will be 
on the air earlier and later than telecasts 
from Lime Grove, and will be brought 
to you by courtesy of such well-known 
advertisers as “‘Glowpan” (Brand) Acne 
Remover, General Hospital Supplies 
Ltd., The British Artificial Resin Com- 
pany and “Axy-dent” Ltd., makers of 
foot and denture powders. 

We are a nation, as Napoleon might 
have said, of sports-fans, and the pro- 
grammes of Independent SporTV are 
designed to help put Britain back right 
in the forefront of international sport. 
Can I say more? Yes, Vive le sporTV! 

(Note: The term “Test Trans- 
missions” in the official programmes does 
not necessarily denote that cricket will be 
telecast.) 


SPORTV TVAILPIECE 

Smith’s Superlative Saladoil got an 
ungrudged plug in last week’s Salad 
Show. Said England captain Peter May, 
given a bottle of the famous commodity 
to hold during his guest-spot talk on 
lettuce, ‘I thought this looked familiar— 
it’s the stuff I use to oil my bat.” (Grat- 
ified collapse of surprised sponsorman 
Benny Wilkes!) 
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Alice Through the TV Sereen By ELISABETH BERESFORD 


LICE was sitting by herself 
A watching the television set. 
“How nice it would be,” she 
thought, “if I could only get through 
into Vision land. I'll pretend the screen 
has got all soft like gauze so that I can 
get through. Why, it’s turning into a 
sort of mist now, I declare! It'll be 
easy enough to get through.” 

She was up to the set while she said 
this, though she hardly knew how she 
had got there. And certainly the screen 
was beginning to melt away, just like a 
bright silvery mist . . In another 
minute Alice was through the screen 
and had jumped lightly down into a 
television board room. 

A chess-board room. 

“Are you ready?’ asked .the Red 
King, calling the pawns of Chessboard 
Associated TV Agency to order. Alice 
looked round nervously and saw two of 
the pawns trying to hide a Red Knight 
under the tablecloth. 

“Order, order, order,” shouted the 
Red Queen in such a loud way that Alice 
was quite frightened. 

“We will recite our slogan,” said the 
King. “One, two, three.” 

“Twas cutroath and the withy coves 

Did barg and bather with a jab, 
All whimsy were their telegroves, 
And the agencies outgrab,”’ 
they all chanted together. 

“Tt seems very pretty,” said Alice, 
when they had finished it, “but it’s 
rather hard to understand!” (You see 
she didn’t like to confess, even to herself, 
that she couldn't make it out at all.) 
“Somehow it seems to fill my head with 
ideas—only I don’t exactly know what 
they are!” 

“Exactly,” said the Red Queen, who 
had come round the table to talk to 
Alice. “'That’s a good clever girl. Just 
what we want on the Women’s Pro- 
gramme. Plenty of whimsy ideas. | 
rule that department, you know.” 

She smiled in a kindly manner at 
Alice and took her arm. They walked 
together out of the board room, where 
the pawns were now busily fighting for 
positions, while the King and the 
Knight scowled at each other. 

“Where do you come from?’ said the 
Red Queen, “and where are you going? 
Look up, speak nice, and don’t twiddle 
your fingers all the time.” 





Alice explained, as well as she could, 
that she had lost her way. 

“Your way?” said the Queen. “All 
the ways in this company belong to me.” 

Alice thought it best to keep silent 
for a moment, and then she said “ What 
fun it all is. I wouldn’t mind being 
even a pawn, if only I might join in the 
fun. I should like to be a Queen best.” 

“That's easy,” said the Queen. 
“You can’t be one in this company, of 
course, because 7'm here. But you 
could always try one of the others.” And 
seizing poor Alice by the hand she 
started to run. 

“Faster, faster,” she cried. “Don't 
try to talk! You have to Jearn to run 
before you can walk in this game.” Just 
as Alice was getting quite exhausted 
they stopped. 

“I know what you'd like!” the 
Queen said, good-naturedly, taking a 
little box out of her pocket. “Have a 
biscuit. One of our own accounts. 
Crunchie-Munchie.” Then she faced 
round and said “A pawn goes two com- 
panics in its first move, you know. 
You’ll go very fast through the third 
company—by jumping on the band- 
wagon I should think. The fourth 
square used to belong to WeedleKem 
and WeedleWin. The fifth is mostly 
Rediffused and the sixth belongs to 
Humpty Collins. Are you ready?” 
And she gave Alice a little push into the 
next company. 

* oe * ae * 

“Contracts, please,” said the chair- 
man, putting his head in at the window. 








“How you're going to pursue a 
policy of wait and see without having 
an adapter, I don’t know.” 
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In a moment everybody was holding ov: 
their contracts: they were about th: 
same size as the People and quit: 
seemed to fill the bandwagon. 

“Now then, show your contract 
child,” said the chairman, looking 
angrily at Alice. And a great many 
voices all said together (“Like th 
chorus of their soap opera,” thoug!t 


_ Alice) “Don’t keep him waiting, child! 


Why, his air time is worth a thousand 
pounds a minute!" 

“I’m afraid I haven't got one,’ Alic« 
said in a frightened tone. “Our grack 
didn't get them where | came from 

And again the chorus of voices wen 
on: “Her grade didn’t count where sh« 
came from. Only Administrators ther 
are worth a thousand pounds a pinch!’ 

“Don’t make excuses,” said th 
chairman. “You should have boug!' 
one from the advertising manager 
And once more the chorus of voices 
went on with: “The man that drives th 
Machine. Why, he’s made ‘em al! 
believe our client's cigarettes alone ar 
worth a thousand pounds a puff!"’ 

Alice thought to herself “Then 
there’s no use in speaking here any 
more than there was in the last 
company.” 

The voices didn’t join in this time, 
as she hadn't spoken, but, to her great 
surprise, they all thought in chorus. (| 
hope you understand what thinking i 
chorus means, Yes-men do it very 
easily I’m told.) “Better say nothing at 
all. Our language is worth a thousand 
pounds a word! Sign blind, that’s th: 
thing to do.” 

“T shall dream about a thousand 
pounds to-night, | know | shall!’ 
thought Alice. “But I shall have to b 
quick if I want to become a Queen 
before then.” 

And she slipped off the bandwayon 
just in time to jump into the next 
company. 


a a 


Nutshell 


“It does not follow, however, that ever 
parent of every child who was interviewed 
and considered would docept this course 
There are a substantial number every yea: 
whot have refused grammar schoo! education 
and more this year.” 

Eastern Evening Neu 
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Hugo, My Friend By GWYN THOMAS 


r WHAT Monday saw the beginning 

of Meadow Prospect Fair Week. 

The fair was marshalled in a field 
just outside the town and there was 
always a great crowd of people standing 
around appreciating the colour and the 
music. The hub of the fair was the 
boxing booth of Royston Pugh. Royston 
normally had three boxers, and each 
evening at seven he would line up this 
trio of fighters on a bit of a balcony 
outside the booth and challenge us to 
fight three rounds with one of his boys. 
This was usually followed by complete 
silence. If you came through three 
rounds Royston gave you five guineas. 
If you didn’t Royston gave you free 
transport home. And if what we had 
heard about his fighters was true you 
wouldn’t be bothered about the length 
or quality of the trip. Royston would 
let you choose the fighter you wished to 
take on, provided he had not fought for 
an hour before. 

On the Tuesday night my friend Willie 
Silcox and I noticed that there were 
only two boxers, but Royston was there 
at the side of these bath-robed elements 
insisting that the total of ferocity was 
undiminished, We heard that the third 
fighter, a voter called Leo Long the 
Lout, had contracted some kind of 
influenza the night before, and after half 
butchering one of the local challengers 
had lurched out into the night and 
stumbled into a meeting being held by 
a Tolstoyan evangelist called Luther 
Galley who showed Leo what a hateful 
thing violence was, and Leo, made very 
receptive to new ideas by the flu, had 
just enough strength left to limp back 
to Royston and hand in his notice. 
These facts made a great appeal to 
Willie Silcox, who is one of the most 
subtle and designing performers in 
Meadow Prospect. 

But Royston was not long waiting for 
a substitute. This turned out to be 
Naboth Morse, a cousin of Willie 
Silcox. We had always known Naboth 
to be broad and strong as the door of a 
bank, but we had always considered 
him to be much too gentle and gullible 
to be any good in such a trade as boxing. 
But there he was on the little balcony 
outside Royston’s booth in one of the 
shortest dressing gowns ever seen in 
Meadow Prospect and blushing like a girl. 


We found our friend Hugo Finchley 
at our side. He was looking sad and 
shattered after as consistent a series of 
disasters as can be stabled inside one 
life. He was totally without interest. 
One of his eyes lacked lustre and the 
other focus. After a bit of urging from 
us he started looking at Naboth’s two 
companions with a desperate melan- 
choly as if sympathizing in advance with 
all the victims who would fall to their 
fists before the week was done. 

“Five guineas is a very handy sum,” 
said Willie. 

“Yes,” said Hugo dully, not 
imagining that either he or I could 
come anywhere near the context of 
Willie’s remark. 

“And three rounds isn’t long,” said 
Willie. 

“That,” I said, “‘ depends on whether 
you want to be on the inside or the 
outside of a coma.” 

“True, true,” said Hugo, in no 
doubt as to the side he’d be on, 

Then Hugo shuffled off to some tent 
where horrific tableaus were on view. 
Willie had told him it would do him the 
world of good to be 
taken on as an actor in 
one of these tableaus 
because there was no 
recipe for the morally 
defeated as tonic as hav- 
ing a chance to chill the 
public spine. 

“Who,” I asked Willie 
~——‘‘ who were you think- 
ing of when you made 
these remarks about 
guineas and rounds?” 

“Hugo. That boy is 
too supine. He is a 
chronic victim. He 
must be taught to face 
up to life again with a 
look of challenge in his 
eye.” 

“Hugo? Up against 
one of those gorillas? 
Have a care, Silcox. 
He’d be dead of fright 
before he got into the 
ring.” 

“IT don’t know. I've 
heard Hugo give some 
very interesting little 
talks to the boys in the 
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draughts room at the Institute on th 
lives of famous fighters.” 

“He gets those from the Sunday 
papers and fag cards, That doesn't 
prove anything except that he reads on 
Sundays and is in touch with fags 
Some of the weakest voters | know arc 
word perfect in the careers of Dempsey 
and Greb.” 

“It shows he's got the interest,’ said 
Willie, “the creative spark that might 
be fanned into flame. Leave the rest to 
me.” 

The next day at work I heard that 
Willie had talked Hugo into doing some 
special training and submitting himse!! 
as a victim at Royston Pugh’s booth 
I went straight up to Willie. “Silcox,’ 
I said, “have you got some special 


- insurance policy on Hugo?” 


“No. Why?” 

“You are proposing to feed him whole 
and helpless to Royston’s baboons.’’ 

“Nothing of the sort. 
the old stables to-night.” 

As soon as I had finished my tea | was 
up by the old stables. ‘There was Willic 
Silcox with a towel over his arm and 


Come up to 





























“ Your wife couldn't come.” 











looking more masterful even than 
Royston Pugh. Hugo was there too in a 
singlet, his white shorts and a pair of 
black, very ancient daps on his feet. 
The strong sunshine and the seam of 
vitamin in Willie’s talk had had an effect 
on Hugo and he was doing a series of 
brisk exercises, such as knees bend. 
His bones crackled with every move- 
ment at such a volume that had the 
horses inside the stable neighing with 
wonder. His shoulders were showing 
bruises and Willie whispered to me that 
he had put Hugo on some elastic device 
for developing the back muscles. Hugo 
had taken the hand-grips and marched 
away from the wall with too much will 
and too little art. He had been bounced 

















back against the wall with the force of 
abullet. “With Hugo,” said Willie, “ we 
need a quieter approach.” He raised 
his voice. ‘‘ Now then, Hugo my boy, 
go for a bit of road work.” He produced 
a knapsack which he handled with 
difficulty. “I’ve got some metal 
weights in here to make it more of a 
test of endurance. Go up by the old 
reservoir and run around it with the 
knapsack on,” 

Hugo looked at me but I was watching 
the sky, waiting to ask Silcox what 
exactly lay behind his determination to 
shuffle Hugo off the earth at such a 
pace. Hugo adjusted the knapsack and 
set off at a tremendous pace but badly 
stooped, 


“Sure and it’s Rooshians that we are, and we're after making an 
international inspection of armaments... ” 
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“He'll be like a hoop when he gets 
in the ring,” I said. 

“It'll give him a natural crouch,” 
answered Willie. “Just the thing when 
you are facing a heavier, fitter opponent. 

“If the opponent is willing to get 
down on the floor with Hugo.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Willie. “You 
know that Naboth Morse is my cousin. 
He'll be Hugo’s opponent. I had 
Naboth in to tea this afternoon. I told 
him how distressed we were as a family 
to see him parading in front of the 
public in that very short dressing gown, 
although privately I think it’s the first 
time such an article, long or short, has 
found its way into our family. I had a 
very deep talk with him. You know he’s 
very keen on Tydfil Galley, the daughter 
of that evangelist, Luther Galley. 
Luther thinks that boxing is the mark 
of the devil and Tydfil follows suit. 
When I put this to Naboth he wanted to 
cash in his checks with Royston straight 
away, but I said while you are about it 
you might as well put this boxing to 
some use. Then I told him all about the 
trouble that Hugo Finchley has had 
from birth onward and I said: ‘There 
is no one, Naboth, who so badly needs 
a boost for his heart and pocket as Hugo 
Finchley. And this is your chance of 
winning a moral crown that will make 
you shine like a star in the eyes of Tydfil 
Galley. And we'll explain to her old 
man that you’re only going into the 
ring to discredit boxing and Royston 
Pugh with a noble gesture of courtesy 
and passivity.’” 

I stood away from Willie, thinking 
that all this sublety must be changing 
the shape of his head. 

“Did Naboth Morse follow all that?” 
I asked. 

“I had to break it down a bit, but he 
understood at last and agreed.” 

Then there was a lot of clamour from 
around the corner. Hugo came into 
view supported by two friends. He was 
dripping wet, gasping and groaning and 
without his knapsack. 

“He got giddy on the third time 
around the reservoir,” said one of the 
friends. “He fell in. If I hadn’t 
shouted to him to undo the straps of 
that knapsack he’d have drowned for 
sure.” 

Willie brushed him aside and got a 
change of clothing for Hugo. 

“Now don’t fret, Hugo,” he said. 
“T only sent you around the reservoir to 
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see when exactly you’d get giddy. Now 
we're going to exploit your natural 
nimbleness. Evasion and retreat are the 
tactics. Now shadow-box for a while.” 

Hugo started weaving about, blowing 
hard and wiping imaginary blood from 
his nose to get the atmosphere. 

“This boy’s footwork will live for 
ever,” said Willie. ‘“‘It’ll become a 
legend of the roped square. Watch me, 
Hugo. When I raise my hand, jump 
back as if your life depended on it.” 

Hugo did this, giving the longest 
backward jump I had ever seen. 

“T thought at first,” I told Willie, 
“that you were going to have trouble 
keeping Hugo in the ring. After this I 
see that your problem will be keeping 
him inside the booth.” 

On the Friday night Willie did not 
wait for Royston to begin his spiel. He 
said dramatically: “Hugo Finchley 
wishes to share the ring with Naboth 


Morse.” 





“Help!” 


“Good,” said Royston calmly. ‘Go 
in there, Finchley, and change.” 

The crowd entered the booth. I 
asked Willie if he thought he could still 
rely on Naboth Morse. 

“Absolutely,” he said. “But I’m 
taking no chances. I've persuaded 
Tydfil Galley to come along and look 
disgusted at the whole idea of violence. 
That will keep Naboth steady in his 
resolve to spare Hugo and betray 
Royston.” 

Willie hurried off to apply a sponge to 
Hugo, although Hugo at that moment 
was looking as fresh as paint. 

Into the booth came Tydfil Galley. 
She was looking blithe and eager. I went 
up to her and said how surprised I was 
to see her in such a place. 

“Well, I’m not surprised,” she said, 
“Just had a quarrel with my father 
about going to the dance to-morrow 
night. So I told him I was glad to be 
friendly with a real man’s man like 
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Naboth, and I’m going to cheer him to 
the echo,” 

The first round showed Hugo at hi 
best. He buzzed around Naboth lik: 
a wasp. Once or twice Naboth pushed 
him away and Hugo went twanging 
against the ropes feeling for his ears and 
pushing his eyes back. Willie began 
raising his arm to caution retreat and 
Hugo started shooting back even when 
Naboth was nowhere near him. ‘Thx 
referee was worried by this and he came 
up to Hugo on the blind side to warn 
him to make his movements a bit mor 
continuous. He did this at the very 
moment when Silcox was raising his 
arm for a fresh bout of evasion and th: 
referee was sent flying. 

Tydfil now became vocal. She was 
depressed by the slow inept show that 
Naboth was making, and she wa 
crying out quite clearly and in a more 
savage way than I had ever heard from 
any daughter of an evangelist: ‘Show 














him, Naboth, show him! Put him down, 
put him right down!” 

Naboth heard her and his face became 
clouded as he reached his stool at the 
end of the second round. Willie nipped 
over to his corner and muttered to him 
that Tydfil was only testing him and to 
ignore her cries. 

The third round started. Hugo was 
insolent now, dancing around Naboth 
like a dervish, convinced that he was 
genuinely the better man. Tydfil’s cries 
became louder, more bitter. Naboth 
was confused and unhappy. Royston 
Pugh was watching the whole scene 
thoughtfully, Then his eye lighted on 
a dour-looking man in a bowler standing 
near the entrance of the booth. This 
was the owner of the ground on which 
the booth stood, a man from two valleys 
away, and eager to have his rent paid. 

Royston called Naboth angrily to the 
ropes and while Naboth was pawing 
Hugo back as he came in for his fierce 
little attacks, Royston told him that this 
man in the bowler was a noted promoter 
from London who had come down at 
Royston’s invitation to examine 


Royston’s claim that in Naboth he had 
found a new white hope with a right 
that would split a quarry face. While 
Royston was talking Tydfil Galley had 
come close to the ring and was trying to 
explain to Naboth how she had rejected 
her father’s doctrine of peace at any 
price, and that she now wished to see a 
bit of clean cut, murderous action from 
Naboth. Willie Silcox was standing 
alongside Tydfil rattling his bucket to 
drown her message, and he only stopped 
doing this when the referee bent right out 
of the ring and told him he’d be removed 
as a lunatic if he kept it up. “Now,” 
said Royston, “justify my confidence 
and shatter that shuffling clown.”’ 

Naboth did so. There are people in 
the northern part of our county who 
claim to have heard the blow. ‘The 
legend is that Hugo went through the 
roof of the booth while his white shorts 
remained on the floor of the ring. The 
truth is that he and his shorts landed 
back in the ring together. 

Naboth was hugged simultaneously 
by Royston and Tydfil. We laid Hugo 
in a corner of the booth, his legs inside 
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and his head outside to let the cool air 
get at his brain. 

Then Royston bustled up to us 
looking very malicious. “To discourage 
irresponsible challengers,” he said, “I 
make a point of charging those who fail 
to last the distance the full admission 
price. This also proves their sporting 
spirit.” Royston nodded at Hugo’s 
legs. “‘One-and-six, please.” 

Willie argued quietly with Royston 
for ten minutes and then he came over 
to me looking more triumphant than 
ever, and said that he had got away with 
a half-price ticket for Hugo because 
rather more than fifty per cent of him 
was outside the tent. 


& & 


Well, You Try... 


"M not so brave: and if some knave 
Put pistols to my head 
I should, I think, turn pale, or pink, 
And do just what he said. 


But I believe that all that eve 

My conscience would disturb me— 
To think that that anzmic rat 

Could so command and curb me! 


Yet every other day I see 
With wonder and dismay 
Some grown-up citizen like me 
Has acted in this way. 


When little boys with little knives 
Menace the manly chest 

To save their unimportant lives 
They give the villain best. 


And yet it is not only just, 
It is, I think, the law 

That one should take a chance and bust 
(Whatever age) his jaw. 


Hie may be new to this foul trade 
And even if he’s goaded 

Does not intend to use the blade: 
The gun may not be loaded. 


All guys have dolls, or dames, or molls 
They would not like to lose: 

The chances are the burgular 
Is shaking in his shoes. 


I hope that when the next young tough 
Says “It’s a stick-up—see?” 

Some citizen will call the bluff 
(Though it may not be me). 


A. P. H 
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“Actually, sir, you're our very first Evich Von Stroheim.” 


Sorts and Conditions of Men By ALEX ATKINSON 


— ——— 


or 


IKE a good many other people 
Fy who earn so much money that 
they can’t afford to pay their 
income tax, I only have the first volume 
of the Everyman's Encyclopaedia. My 
range of information is confined between 
the River Aa and a genus of coleopterous 
insect called Balaninus, which has a long 
snout and is cosmopolitan, and fre- 
quently crops up in my nightmares 
wearing a brown trilby. It is true that 
I also have a Pears Cyclopedia, but my 
mind is so agile and restless that by the 
time I have browsed through the Law of 
Intestacy and the Deaf and Dumb 
Alphabet I tend to forget what I am 
supposed to be looking for (the Proper 
Form of Address in Writing to Persons 
of Rank, for instance) and spend the 
rest of the evening learning how to keep 





squirrels, which only breed in captivity, 
if they have plenty of room. 

Some wecks ago, therefore, deciding 
that if I were to make any sort of sense 
out of world affairs I must first of all 
learn something about the characters of 
the various foreign nations, I had to 
turn to a book which I have had occasion 
to mention several times already in these 
pages. It is called Encyclopedia for 
Youth; or, An Abridgment of All the 
Sciences, For the Use of Schools of Both 
Sexes, and is the work of a John Joseph 
Stockdale of 41 Pall Mall. In the 
advertisement to the Second Edition 
(1807) he wrote: “No sooner had this 
work made its appearance than one 
edition was almost instantaneously sold 
off.” I am not surprised. Some idea of 
its scope and charm may be gained from 
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a quick run through the Index, which 
teems with such items as: 
Agouti, not much known 
Behemoth, totally unknown 
Caffrania, its geography 
Climbing, art of 
Duck, very useful 
Morality, indispensable 
Scorpion, a horrid fish 
Snow, what it is 
Wrestling. 

The whole thing is written in th 
Question and Answer form, and since i! 
is my constant companion | know vast 
stretches of it by heart, “Do the 
mathematics require much attention?’ 
I will ask myself. “Yes,” I will reply 
“We have a proof of it in Archimedes, 
who was so intent on a problem, that h: 
was not sensible of the enemy having 
entered Syracuse, and that they had 














begun pillaging his house, in which he 
was killed by a soldier who demanded 
his name, and to whom he gave no 
answer.”” Quite often at learned cocktail 
parties I have gained respect by such 
remarks as; “I didn’t quite catch what 
you said. I was thinking about the 
ladies’ serpent, whose beautiful colours, 
and elegant and pleasing forms, have 
fixed the attention of the Indians. The 
females of the Malabar coast take it in 
their hands, and fondle and caress it; 
and, when the freshness of the atmo- 
sphere appears to oppress it, put it into 
their bosoms.” 

First, then, to test him, I checked up 
on my suspicions about the English, and 
found that Stockdale confirmed them, 
every one, We are serious, enterprising, 
blunt, haughty, and not communicative ; 
we excel in the mechanic arts, are fond 
of knowledge, and love our country. 
We are generally inclined to commerce, 
are the best sailors in the world, and 
partial to liquors. Stockdale seemed 
pretty shrewd, I thought, and I passed 
on to the Russians, who turned out to 
be a very mixed lot indeed, “They are 
generally coarse, ignorant, and even 
savage, in many provinces,”’ said Stock- 
dale curtly. “They are robust, good 
soldiers, well adapted for art and science, 
and inclined to commerce: they are said 
to be superstitious.” The thing that 


worried me here was that they don’t 
appear to be partial to liquors. 

The French didn’t appeal to Stock- 
dale at all. He admitted that they love 
the arts and sciences (most people seem 
to do this, except the English), different 
exercises, games and exhibitions. He 
agreed that they are lively in con- 
versation, polished, gallant and courage- 
ous. But he then took all the wind out 
of their sails by accusing them of being 
light, inconstant, and excessively vain. 
This, I gathered, was due to the 
Revolution. As for the Germans, he 
considered them as being, in general, 
open, laborious, good soldiers, and 
quick in the sciences, but haughty, 
and addicted to intemperance in eating 
and drinking. 

I thought he was rather hard on the 
Chinese. He allowed that they are 
industrious, polished, sensible, and 
magnificent; but went on to call them 
punctilious, litigious, and much pre- 
judiced in favour of their own nation; 
cheats, dissemblers, and vindictive. The 
Japanese he dismissed as small, tawny, 
sober, strong, clever, warlike, and 
haughty, but deceitful, cunning, and 
(a common trait among foreigners) 
vindictive. 

Thumbing through the pages looking 
for the U.S., | came upon some people 
called the Cophts, in Egypt, who were 
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described as “interested and spiteful.” 
I think I have met some. The in- 
habitants of the United States, it turned 
out, are naturally simple and pure; but 
in trade deceitful, and not strictly 
adhering to truth. (That, of course, was 
before Texas and California came in.) 
Their religion, I found, is “entirely 
uncontrouled, except by subordination 
to law.”” (And that was before Billy 
Graham.) 

That’s about the lot, really, except 
for the Irish (liveiy, brave, irritable), the 
Persians (luxurious and effeminate), the 
Tartars (grow the best rhubarb), and 
the Negroes (mild and hospitable). I 
don’t know whether the Foreign 
Secretary will find any of it helpful. 
At any rate, I leave it with him, and in 
closing I commend to his special 
attention the inhabitants of a place 
called the Magellan Lands. “They,” 
said Stockdale, “are Patagonians, very 
tall and miserable.” I think about them 
a lot, with compassion, as they stalk 
about among their stony mountains, 
holding back tears and bumping their 
heads when they go into strange bars. 
1 know exactly how they feel, and if I 
weren't so haughty and uncommuni- 
cative I'd tell you. As it is, I will go and 
have some of those liquors to which the 
English are partial and see how polished 
and magnificent I can get. 
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“I shan’t tell you again—shorten your run or I'll shop you.” 


In the Country 





The Greeks Had a Use for It 


E are now entering our ninth 
week without rain. Only the 
greyest beard amongst us can remember 
a drier time. The meadows look like 
coconut mats: we are already feeding 
silage to the cows to try to keep the 
milk yield up. In the cornfields the 
brittle barley stubble crackles beneath 
your feet; sheaves have been carried 
straight from the binder without stook- 
ing. The lanes are so dry and dusty 
that if a match were dropped on 
Dartmoor it would blaze a trail to 
Exmoor. 
Not only will we have a bumper corn 
harvest after an unusually good haysel, 
but the season has produced a surplus 


in the and abundance in the 
hive. amount of honey about is 
likely to become an embarrassment. 
It’s proving an obstruction— 
as a nei of mine discovered the 


other day when he felled a hollow 
elm, which was considered dangerous 


because it overhung the road, only to see 
several hundredweight of honey spill 
into the road when the trunk split. 
Traffic was held up; hikers were caught 
as though on a flypaper, and general 
havoc was caused till somebody had 
the good sense to drive a dozen pigs 
down to clear the way. 

Even the most haphazard bee-k 
with an improvised hive finds that this 
season he has over two hundred pounds 
of surplus comb after leaving enough 
for the bees’ winter feed. ‘To my mind 
it would be a great waste of vitality if 
all this honey were merely spread on 
dreary bread and butter. The Greeks 
used to make a very potent wine with it. 
But the Scots, being more direct, make 
an aphrodisiac, which they call Argyll 
Ambrosia. 

The recipe is of course only of 
academic interest. But for those who 
are fascinated by folklore or Highland 
Highlights and Customs, here are the 
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ingredients. Take one dozen eggs and 
place them, still whole in their shells, 
at the bottom of a large earthenware jar. 
Squeeze the juice of lemons over the 
eggs till the shells are completely 
covered. Within three or four days the 
juice will have dissolved the egys 
completely. Now add one and a half 
lb. of honey in its comb, one pint of 
cream, and one pint of brandy, ‘lhey 
are all the ingredients required; after 
adding these only caution is needed 
Don’t seal the jar or it will explode 
when the honey ferments. Just cover 
it lightly at first and do not cork, sea! 
or hide Leet least another three months 
This a je should be left for a year, 
though I’ve never met anybody whose 
academic curiosi rbe | resist the 

i that long, When drunk 
it should have the consistency of 
Advocat, the flavour of nectar and the 
effect of the sun itself. 

RONALD DuNcAN 











BOOKING OFFICE 


Literary Cocktail-Party 


A Century of Writers : 1855-1955, Chatto 
and Windus, 21 | - 


NE tends (at least I do) to think 
() of Mr, Chatto and Mr. Windus 

as two semi-mythical and faintly 
Firbankian figures, whose origins are 
lost--as one of Miss Nancy Mitford's 
characters has it-—dans les brumes de 
l’antiquité. Not a bit of it: they were as 
real as you or me, Mr, Andrew Chatto 
took over the firm, in the early seventies, 
from its founder, John Camden Hotten, 
himself a lively and enterprising charac- 
ter whose list included not only a de luxe 
edition of the Prayer Book but an 
“Anecdotal History” of flagellation 
(though this, it is only fair to add, was 
compiled by a clergyman). Hotten, 
moreover, deserves our gratitude for 
his courage in reissuing Swinburne’s 
Poems and Ballads, withdrawn from sale 
by its previous publisher, Moxon, on 
the score of obscenity. Hotten’s 
successors, if somewhat more cautious, 
were hardly less enterprising; Andrew 
Chatto (amateur astronomer, ‘cellist 
and yachtsman) was the active partner: 
his colleague, W. E. Windus (who 
composed “ narrative and lyric verses’), 
appears to have been relatively dim. 
Mr. Chatto was plainly endowed with 
that mysterious quality, a “flair” for 
publishing: his list was not only dis- 
tinguished but extremely profitable. 
His standards of judgment would 
appear to have been based neither on 
purely “literary” nor on mere catch- 
penny values, but on whether a partic- 
ular book was “good of its kind”—a 
wise policy which has been maintained 
throughout the firm's subsequent 
history. 

People of my generation are apt to 
think of Chatto and Windus as pre- 
eminently the publishers of Aldous 
Huxley, Lytton Strachey, David 
Garnett, T, F. Powys and all those 
other writers of the ‘twenties whose 
books were so beautifully produced 
under the direction of the late Charles 
Prentice. One is inclined to forget that 
Chatto'’s previous authors included 


Swinburne, Poe, Stevenson, Wilkie 
Collins, Trollope, Hardy, Ouida, Arnold 
Bennett and a host of other famous 
names. The present book—a centenary 
celebration—should remind us that the 
firm of Chatto and Windus is one of 
the most distinguished in the history of 
British publishing. 

To the reviewer such omnibus 
volumes are too often liable to be a 
trifle off-putting: it is as though one 
were meeting the authors at a publisher's 
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cocktail-party—they seem not quite 
themselves, they are a little self-con- 
scious, one is afraid of catching them off 
their guard. It must be said at once that 
Mr. Chatto and Mr. Windus (if present 
only in the spirit) make admirable hosts. 
Their guests, for the most part, are at 
their best—or, at any rate, at their most 
characteristic; and on the whole they 
seem to mix pretty well. Here, for 
instance, is Mr, Aldous Huxley (with 
the whole of Crome Yellow—an excellent 
choice), getting on like a house on fire 
with W. H. Mallock; here is Miss 
Rosamond Lehmann, not a whit 
discom by the formidable presence 
of Ouida; Lytton Strachey gossips 
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cosily with Professors Basil Willey and 
L. C, Knights; and even Thomas Hardy 
is taking a fatherly interest in T. F. 
Powys and Miss Sylvia Townsend 
Warner. 

Yes, one feels, a splendid party—and 
very few other publishers could give 
such a good one. Still, no party is quite 
perfect, and I stepped out into William 
IV Street feeling that Mark Twain had 
been talking too much and for too long 
(the whole of Huckleberry Finn), and 
that Mr. Par Lagerkvist (Barabbas, 
complete) was being lionized rather 
more than he deserved. I was confirmed 
too in my lifelong prejudice against 
R. L. S.—an opinionated and preten- 
tious little man—and would have 
preferred to have more of Trollope. 
On the other hand, how admirable is 
Ouida; and Swinburne, on the subject 
of literary “obscenity,” might be 
quoting from Mr. Justice Stables: 


Who has not heard it asked, in a final 
and triumphant tone, whether this book 
or that can be read aloud by her mother 
to a young girl? ... If you reply that 
this is nothing to the point, you fall at 
once into the ranks of the immoral. 
Never till now, and nowhere but in 
England, could so monstrous an ab- 
surdity rear for one moment its 
deformed and eyeless head . . . 


Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner seems 
to me an excellent writer who has been 
greatly underrated (Lolly Willowes still 
haunts me from the twenties); and if 
there is anybody who has still not read 
Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s Hindoo Holiday 
(an excerpt from which is here included) 
he should repair the omission without 
delay. One slight grouse: Lytton 
Strachey is but poorly represented by 
his short essay on Sir John Harington. 
Surely there was room for at least one 
Eminent Victorian? 

The book is agreeably illustrated: 
there is a delightfully nostalgic picture 
of Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf and 
Lowes-Dickinson (c. 1922—probably, 
I should guess, taken at Garsington); 
Norman Douglas (c. 1930) looks as 
though butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth; Philippe Jullian’s drawing of 
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Albertine from the illustrated edition of 
Proust is delicious, though one can’t 
help feeling that it is wildly unlike 
Proust’s own conception of that equi- 
vocal young person. There is also a 
facsimile of a printer's bill (1882) in 
which the cost of setting up a 308-page 
book is shown as {28 12s. 8d.—a 
memento guaranteed to reduce any 
contemporary lisher to tears. 

Mr. Oliver Warner contributes a too- 
short but most entertaining history of 
the firm: one would like to hear more of 
some of the personalities who have been 
concerned with it, particularly Hotten 
who, strangely enough, is the only 
publisher to be honoured by inclusion 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

JoceLyNn Brooke 


The Making of a Poem. Stephen Spender. 

Hamish Hamilton, 15/- 

This is a collection of essays, mostly 
on poetry and neighbouring subjects, 
but unified much less by that than by the 
engaging disorderliness of Mr. Spender’s 
style; the two essays he says have been 
heavily edited by someone else are 
certainly easier to read, but have lost 
something. I enjoyed most the epony- 
mous essay, much of which is about the 
innumerable drafts of one of his own 

, and explains in the process why 

is roses never really blossomed as the 
wilderness, even when that was the 
height of chic for the Muse; and I got 
least from the more general essays, which 
I can only read like a man trudging 
through very soft sand. On particular 


ts, or groups of poets, his style 
omes solider underfoot and the 
exercise well worth while. He is par- 


ticularly good on Auden and ‘Thomas, 
Housman, the Georgians, and (I am told) 
Goethe. P. D, 


Interpol. A. J. Forrest. Wingate, 12/6 

This account of the activities of the 
International Police Commission (for 
combating cosmopolitan crime) would 
provide enough plots to satisfy a score 
of thriller - writers: the Rumanian 
swindler who “died” twice for the sake 
of the insurance money (on one occasion 
attending his own funeral and lowering 
the coffin into the grave); counterfeiters 
of all kinds (including one actually nick- 
named The Frog); drug-traffickers who 
adulterate their wares (said to originate 
from Communist China, as part of a 
plot to undermine the U.S.A.); an 
Italian murderess who boiled her victims 
down to make soap and wrote a 1,000- 
page volume of memoirs after her 
arrest. 

Mr. Forrest, however, is lamentably 
careless in his handling of foreign names 
(“ Adolph” Hitler, “Eugene” Weidmann, 
etc.); the height of Ronald Chesney has 
dwindled to a mere six feet, nor is this 
extraordinary criminal given credit for 
his unique talent for disguise ; moreover, 
Commissaire ~ Primborgne of the 
Versailles State Police (not mentioned 


here) was surely responsible for the 
detection of Weidmann: though it is 
nice to know, at last, the make and 
calibre of the pistol with which the 
latter dispensed “le coup de foudre.” 

J. M--R, 


James By the Grace of God. Hugh Ross 

Williamson. Michael Joseph, 12/6 

An historian has said of this book that 
it is a “novel without fiction.” Perhaps 
more truly it is a history without it. 
Save some well-imagined conversations 
for which he can hardly hope to produce 
chapter and verse and some few descrip- 
tions of emotion, which history is apt to 
ignore, the author has added but little 
to facts. On the other hand he is 
delightfully partisan: James—the Second 
—emerges as a very kingly figure, Mary 
of Modena as a dear, and the Prince of 
Wales is without a shred of doubt their 
son. The King’s adherents, too, are rather 
nice types, quite unlike Prince William’s, 
for Churchill is the dirtiest of many dirty 
dogs. History or novel, this makes eT 
story, its moving quality unimpai by 
too much, too obvious weighing of pros 
and cons as to where blame should be 
laid, and it has that magic by which 
things of yesteryear become as things of 
to-day and men and women three 
hundred years in their graves almost as 
our contemporaries. B. EB, S. 


A Cure for Serpents. Alberto Denti di 
Pirajno. Deutsch, 16/- 


Narrated with engaging humour and 
skill, 


considerable _ literary admirably 








translated by Miss Kathleen Naylor, this 
patrician author's experiences whil 
ple as # physician among the remote 

superstitious les of North 
Africa may be confidently recommended 
to readers of every type. His patients 
included a ‘Tuareg woman who spoke 
demotic French and had formerly been a 
night-club queen in the underworld of 
Marseille; a Moslem landowner suffering 
from the delusion that his stomach 
contained an evil spirit masquerading in 

tine form ; an Abyssinian prince who 
as a mark of gratitude gave him « 
monstrous midget equipped with a tail, 
and a lioness believed by the author's 
household to be a reincarnation of his 
mother (when this extraordinary animal! 
died, the servant Jemberié threw a silver 
crucifix into her grave). ‘The 
concludes with an account of — th: 
surrender of ‘Tripoli and the handing 
over of the city to Lord Montgomery by 
Duke Alberto Denti di Pirajno. 

J. M.-R 


be wk 


Peasy Ashcroft. Eric Keown. Rockliff, 
/ 


Books about stage people are usually 
ruined by arch irrelevancies and prodigal 
a. Mr. Keown, in whom 

roft devotees will recognize another, 
tells us all we want to know and nothing 
we don’t, and even his entertaining 
asides are admissible as sub-plot. (It is 
leasing to read that the Ashcroft 
obeson Othello had to shout down 
sceno-shifteis manipulating a bed 
“fourteen feet high and timbered like a 
schooner.”) Many excellent photo- 
graphs play their part in making this « 
good book about a good actress, It is 
to be hoped that author and subject have 
exchanged suitably inscribed copies. 


j}. 8. B 


The Day of the Monkey. David Karp 
Gollancz, 15/- 
Most political novels with an imaginar 


setting fail simply because they offend 
our sense of reality; against the author's 
earnest intention the setting becomes 
Ruritanian. Mr. Karp’s book is a 
brilliant exception, a proof that inte! 
li can conquer any mere technical 

ties. In some remote Pritish 
Protectorate a native rising is threatened 
The European residents are scared and 
want to call in troops, The Governor 
insists that the rising is unimportant, 
hardly more than a demonstration, and 

. Tempers fray, there are appeals 
from both sides to the Colonial Secretary , 
and although the Governor was right he 
pays for his stiff-necked attitude with 

= hob 


This is political writing almost on the 
highest level, subtle, flexible and discreei 
Mr. Karp suggests, without insisting on, 
several different attitudes to life in 
the portraits of Governor Pellman, th 
native politician Dr. Luba, and thy 
decayed patrician Judge Whetstone 
The minor figures, too, are beautiful!) 








handled, in particular two career 
diplomats who reach between them an 
almost complete misunderstanding of 
Pellman’s motives. Add a fully con- 
vineing use of the native scene and you 
have a notable book. J. 8. 


®t AT THE PLAY 


Titus Andronicus (STRATFORD) 
Mrs. Willie (Gone) 
UDGING from the chatter before 
the curtain rose on Titus half the 


audience expected to laugh, the 
other half to swoon. Both fears were 
groundless. With his first commanding 


scene Mr. Peter Brook grappled us, and 
thereafter drew us in his wake unresisting 
as he negotiated with airy confidence the 
rocks and sandbanks on which any 
production of this, the least seen of the 
Plays, seems bound to split. It is a 
triumph of theatre to hold an audience’s 
serious attention through a chronicle of 
rape, murder and mutilation doubtfully 
ascribed, historically unfounded, patchy 
in its poetry, and culminating in a 
cannibal banquet with four slayings for 
dessert. 

The conviction and fervour of the 
playing and direction, reconciling ab- 
surdity with credibility all along the line, 
makes it possible to dispense with actual 
visible gore. Lavinia loses her hands, 
tongue and virtue off stage, and her 
*stumps,"’ which read so horribly in the 
text, are unbloody and muslin-bound. 


The thump and cry as Titus loses his own 
hand to Aaron’s axe make a shocking 
moment, but the hand is never seen 
and the heads of Chiron and Demetrius, 
severed but as yet uncooked for T’amora’s 
dinner, are decently draped in baskets 
It is these restraints, with some shrewd 
cutting, that balk laughter and respect 
queasy stomachs while losing nothing 
that cannot be spared. Mr. Broox’s 
settings have a brooding splendour, and 
despite folding doors and upper plat- 
forms the impression is of convenient 
unelaborateness which neither hinders 
the actors nor teases the audience. 
Behind the stage and on it the scenes are 
set with disciplined unobtrusiveness; 
banqueting tables glide on almost unseen, 
or the stage is suddenly magically filled 
with the banners and armoury of martial 
Goths. Carried chandeliers flicker living 
flame, instead of that unwinking yellow 
of torch-battery candles. The music— 
Mr. Brook again—picks at the play's 
overtones, often in quaint intervals of 
single electronic bird-notes (but a sung 
Sanctus as two early corpses go to their 
rest prompts a passing unease). 

After a start indefinably unsure, with 
a touch of Lionel Barrymore in later 
years, the Titus of Sir Laurence OLIvier 
soars to the heights, and gives the poetry 
more than it deserves. As Lavinia, Miss 
Leicu just fails to wrest victory from a 
hopeless cause, drooping decoratively 
with only dumb mewings for speech. 
Miss Maxine Aup.ey’s ‘Tamora is more 
than skin deep in wickedness and beauty, 





Titus Andronicus—Lavurence OLtvier 


(Titus Andronicus 
Tamora—Maxine AUDLEY 
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blackamoor makes a 
revelling repast for Mr. ANTHONY 
Quayie. But the day is really Mr. 
Peter Brook’s. 


and Aaron the 


In calling his new play, Mrs. Willie, a 
farcical comedy Mr. ALAN MELVILLE hints 
at a dangerous compromise, and it is hard 
to tell at any given time which element 
prevails. Poisoned dinner-guests slipping 
away to the W.C. in rotation has usually 
been classified as farce, and sorting 
jumble for a British Legion féte comedy, 
but it is not possible to apply these 
established standards to Miss YVONNE 
ARNAUD’s activities twenty-five years 
before curtain rise, when she was a queen 
in the Balkans instead of a Sussex farmer’s 
wife. (His favourite old hat, of course, 
goes for jumble.) Perhaps any recon- 
ciliation between central European in- 
trigue and English village life was too 
much to attempt. However, the first 
night audience enjoyed it all thoroughly, 
including such exchanges as “My 
husband was in rubber.” “A frogman?” 

and references by name to proprietary 
brands of biscuit, motor-car, sausage, 
restaurant, orchestral conductor and 
tinned peas; so matinée audiences at 
least may be kept happy for a long time 
by Miss ArNAup’s endearing old pudgy 
tricks, even if it does mean seeing Miss 
MARIAN SPENCER miserably thrown away 
on nothing. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
My Three Angels (Lyric—25/5/55) for 
murder with a smile. For spectacle and 
Mr. Atrrep Drake, Kismet (Stoll— 
27/4/55). It may just be possible that 
you have yet to se The Boy Friend 
(Wyndhams—20/1/54). 


J. B. Boornroyp 
AT THE GALLERY 


i 
Piat Mondriaan 


rT ‘HERE can be no doubt: the side- 

shoots of the modern movement are 

a distinct success. On the hoardings, 
in magazines, around those cubist ex- 
hibition stands, inside the coffee bars 
and newly established dry cleaners: 
stark lines and pure colours. Our 
architecture bears witness to the two- 
way influence of abstract painting: in 
Hertfordshire a score of primary schools 
in primary colours; in Pimlico the new 
Powell and Moya flats. 

One man is perhaps more responsible 
than most: the austere Dutchman, Piat 
Mondriaan, a painter's painter, one 
whose influence is now accepted but 
whose paintings are doubted and half 
known. A retrospective exhibition of his 
work is now on view at one of London’s 


best non-commercial galleries, the 
Whitechapel. 
Here can be witnessed a_ logical 


development from his traditional treat- 
ment of monumental trees, church 
towers and dunes to the unflinching 
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puritanism of complete abstraction. 
Mondriaan painted an ideal world. 
New York (where he spent his last four 
years), scaffolding, the greatest elements 
of flood, ocean and sky, the taut inter- 
vening horizon, these all make some kind 
of appearance. But it was a search for 
perfect balance, denying 

idi rasy—represented by 
the seduction of the curve from which 
he abstained—it was this quest that 
enslaved him. 

There are perhaps only two thriving 
masterpieces here (Nos. 38 and 55). 
pesca: his greatest, and last 
canvasses, “Victory Boogie Woogie” 
and “Broadway Boogie Woogie,” state- 
ments as simple as the pattern on a 
player piano roll, yet unexpectedly 
moving, are in America. Even so, 
compared with the facility of Picasso’s 
abstract period, the grinding inter- 
minability of Leger, the sweetness of 
Nicholson, the toys of Miro, Mondriaan’s 
victory is one of self-denial and guts. 
You can sense his loneliness, and the 
peculiar joy it brought him. 

Only those who have felt the magic of 
pure geometry, and agree with the 
essential Mondriaan belief that “Un- 
consciously every artist has been moved 
by the beauty of line and colour and 
their mutual. relationship and not by 
what they represent,” should risk the 
tube journey to Aldgate East. Yet no 
one who is unafraid or unnostalgic at 
the evidence of a truly modern world 
should miss, or doubt, such dedication. 

Balancing on the next ridiculous chair, 
looking at some smart layout, in a room 
with a primary colour on each wall, we 
should realize that this is all a vast 
doodle with space. 


7 The vision was 
ondriaan’s. 


Marc Boxer 


AT THE PICTURES 


We're No Angels 
Confidential Report 
T would be interesting to know 
whether the nineteen-sixties will 
find the current taste for the whimsy 
of wickedness as embarrassing as the 
"forties found Barrie: at any rate We're 
No Angels (Director: Micuaei Currtiz) 
has its share of it. The story is the 
same as that of the play, My Three 
Angels: Devil’s Island, Christrnas Eve, 
1895; three convicts descend on a store 
intending to slit the owners’ throats in 
the night and then rob the store for 
clothing and equipment to help them in 
their escape from the island; meanwhile 
they lend a hand around the house and 
discover that their hosts’ affairs are in a 
marvellous mess; so they end by harness- 
ing their habits of murder, forgery, and 
lock-picking to put the store’s accounts 
in order, sort out an untidy love-affair 
and start a more promising one, get the 
legacy of one of their victims into the 
right hands and produce a Christmas 
dinner. 
The difficulty is that, for the joke to 








Albert—Acvo Ray 


preserve its strength, the criminals must 
be tough, ruthless men; but they must 
be also sufficiently unsolid not to fall 
clean through the thoroughly gauzy plot. 
As a result they are not very consistent: 
at one moment Humpurey Bocart is 
insisting with sudden and rather frighten- 
ing authority that they carry on with 
the throat-slitting when they've done 
the washing-up, and at the next Prrer 
Ustinov is opening locked doors with a 
few passes, abracadabra, and an air of 
delighted surprise; it is, of course, the 
former incident which seems out of key. 

Still, maddeningly, it’s a very enter- 
taining film, well written, gay, fairly well 
supplied with period flavour (which is 
always pleasant) and beautifully acted; 
Bocart and Ustinov have a delicacy of 
timing that gives one the full pleasure of 
seeing a thing done as well as it can be. 
Leo G. Carrot is very good as the 
storekeeper. Incidentally, some of 
Ustinov’s tricks, for instance his peculiar 
sort of hesitancy, have now graced so 
many characters that a performance by 
him without them would seem to have 
something missing, like a Goon show in 
which Bluebottle wasn’t blown up; it 
seems a pity. 


Orson Weves in Confidential Report 
(Director, etc.: Orson Wexces) is a part 
that is greater than the whole. The plot 
is rather like something that Sandy 
Arbuthnot has just come back from at 
the beginning of one of Buchan’s novels: 
Ardakin (Orson WeLLes) is a multi- 
millionaire, one of the princes of our 
time, legendary, fantastic, colossal, An 
unpleasant, brash, slick, and rather 
stupid young American smuggler finds 
out a small fragment, two names, from 
his past and tries to blackmail him. To 
protect his beautiful daughter, Ardakin 
hires this man (pretending to have lost 
his memory) to find out about his past. 
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(We're No Angels 
Joseph—Humrnrey Booars 


The man has to find a series of pe opl 
each of whom knows something, and as 
he gets their secrets from them and 
leaves them, Ardakin follows him and 
kills the informants, thus gradually 
obliterating the trail to his dark secret, 
and leaving only the young man to th: 


It is, in a way, unfaiy to complain 
that this drags a series of characters 
before us, they do their bit, and we 
never see them again; the plot demands 
it, and it is, qua plot, a good plot; it has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, though 
they don’t come in that order and 

lausibility is a word in some other 
senna Also the characters in question 
are marvellous: Micnart Reoorave as 
an elusive, genial, evil antique dealer, 
Miscwa Aver as a flea trainer, Karina 
PaxiNou as the key to the secret, a lony 
time ago, produce vivid, fantastic per 
formances; they fit in. But Wei. 

(even if you ignore the Wellesiana, th: 
shots in the dark, the settings—par- 
ticularly a superb castle with a bright, 
entrancing Spanish town beneath 
the crowds and the bewilderment) 
Wetwes as Ardakin is far too big. HH 

lurks round every corner; well, that’s 
fair; but he bulges out of the interstices 
of the en he fills the auditorium. What 

i can have been so huge that 
this man cannot brush it off his history 
What devil was rich enough to hav: 
bought such a soul? And then it's on! 
the old white slave trade, and som 
treachery. Ah, well, it's certainly a ver 
exeiting to see, provided you don't 
let yourself get mad at it. 


Doe in brackets refer to Punch reviews 
Rififi (13/7/55) continues, but you’! 
have to hurry if you want to catch The 
Vanishing Prairie (20/4/55) in its present 
abode. Perer Dickinson 








® ON THE AIR 
Summer Stocktaking 
N August, Television is a sitting 
duck. Producers take their holidays, 
programmes are rested or taken off, 
the outside broadcast cameras go to sea 
in trawlers or take us ‘‘ Down the Drain” 
to gild a sewer. The B.B.C.’s year begins 
in autumn with the expected return of 
viewers to serious watching, and this 
year it is to be assumed that Lime Grove 
is holding much of its fire for September's 
battle with the first opponent it has ever 
had on its own ground. 

A programme which needs a rest and, 
one gathers, is about to be refurbished, 
is ‘Panorama,’ which has just ended a 
long and somewhat erratic run. The last 
in the series, which recalled the dropping 
of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima ten 
years ago, was not typical; it was brilliant. 
The editor, Michael Barsley, compiled a 
programme which was as expert as 
anything he has done in the Home 
Service where he has been involved in 
many of radio’s most ambitious features. 

An extract from the recent film, 
Children of Hiroshima, showed a Japanese 
re-creation of the explosion of the bomb 
as seen at ground level and of the very 
ordinary, even banal, two minutes 
which preceded it. Another film 
sequence showed the destruction as seen 
by the Americans a day or two after they 
entered Hiroshima. Ronald Searle, 
using as illustration the horrifying 
drawings he made in Japanese prison 
camps, calmly gave the unobjective but 
essential views of the thousands who were 
prisoners with him. Finally, interviews 
with Bertrand Russell and General Sir 
Frank Messervey showed philosopher 
and soldier making no attempt to agree 
on the conclusions that should be drawn 
from their totally irreconcilable premises. 

This was television journalism of the 
highest order, edited and directed in a 
fine harmony of effort, the kind of 
harmony between ideas and presentation 








which has not 


“ P 7 ” 
enjoyed. Results of this kind come either 
from the effective co-ordination of the 
like minds and unlike skills of editor and 
director or from a producer who com- 
bines the faculties of editor and director 


always 


in himself. “Panorama” has never had 
the firm control of one man or the 
satisfactory fusion of disparate produc- 
tion interests. The programme, we are 
told, is due to return in the autumn 
“under new management.”” I hope the 
directors of the company will have the 
sense to give one good man a free hand 
and allow him to run the business for 
them. 

There has recently been a welcome new 
development in the very difficult art of 
interviewing. In a class by himself is 
Hywel Davies, a product of Welsh 
Region and a major television discovery. 
Last week he introduced the programme 
“In the Net” for which outside broad- 
cast cameras went to sea in a trawler off 
the coast of Devon. We were invited to 
examine the catch, and I suspect that 
Mr. Davies found this thought as 
unpleasant as many viewers must have 
done, He quickly introduced us to the 
skipper, pointed out a few members of 
the crew and then put us in the hands of 
Mr. H. G. Vevers, an enthusiastic 
marine biologist who described in a 
knowledgeable way the stunned, dead or 
still struggling contents of the trawl. 
Mr. Davies kept himself out of the way 
while this was going on, waited for his 
cue and returned to end the programme 


af 
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looking, a little longingly perhaps, 
towards the coastline. 

In this programme Mr. Davies was 
the efficient, self-effacing commentator, 
but a few weeks ago he proved himself 
to be one of the best interviewers tele- 
vision has. He went to the home of 
Mrs. Pandit and spent half an hour 
talking to her for our benefit. Diffident 
as he should have been, since he was 
dragging so many of us with him into 
the home of the High Commissioner for 
India in London, he showed none of the 
obsequiousness which allows so many 
interviewers to accept the prepared 
statement or the too obviously rehearsed 
answer. Mr. Davies cleverly prompted 
Mrs. Pandit into what became a fine 
self-portrait of a great and charming 
woman. Anyone who can persuade our 
public figures to let us see them as we 
saw Mrs. Pandit deserves our thanks. 

Less successful as interviewers are 
John Ellison and Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas. “In Town To-night” is 
conducted by Mr. Ellison and the pro- 
gramme now goes out on radio and 
television simultaneously. The inter- 
views consist of four or five questions 
which serve merely as cues for much too 
carefully prepared stories of personal 
experiences. ‘The programme has also 
degenerated into a platform for theatre 
and film stars who prudently take the 
opportunity to mention their last play 
or film, the one they are working on now, 


and the next one they plan to do. 
Wynford Vaughan Thomas is badly 
miscast in television. He is a radio 


“colour” man whose ebullience is a 
joy on sound but is wasted in vision 
when we can see plainly what he sees 
with his glad eye. A few years ago he 
did a radio commentary from a Thames 
barge in midstream and risked his 
whole career by describing the new 
Waterloo Bridge as “the white bow-tie 
on London’s immaculate shirt-front.” 
It sounded all right at the time. 
James Breptn 
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“Wherever I go”... says the Long-Distance Man 


AT FORD OF DAGENHAM the telephone girls put through 
about3,000 outgoing calls every day (one operator recently 
took 120 in half-an-hour). Every five seconds the Factory 
speaks to somebody in Britain or abroad. Now you, it 
may be, have never asked for Rainham 3000 in your 
life .. . What do these constantly humming wires mean 
to you? Well, do you drive a Ford? If so, wherever you 
live and wherever you travel, Ford Dealers are near at 
hand. Everywhere they are in constant touch with the 
Factory, and the telephone is one of the means by which 


“You're connected!” say 





FORD PRODUCTS = THE 


they ensure that your future needs will be met 


fror 
for a veteran model. And if you are not a Ford owner 
the link with Ford is still strong. All over Britain Fordso: 
Major Tractors are working for your larder: Tham: 
Commercial Vehicles are carrying goods for your 


are rendering you personal service. 


There’s a Ford in your life. Long distance or local 





you're connected. 


9090 


BS EesT AT 





Lowesr®r coer 





fleet of new cars, trucks or tractors to a tiny spare part 


and enjoyment: Ford cars (your doctor's for instance) 
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hearing is believing 


Hear ‘High 7 gpa 
‘Hi-Fi’ 
reproduction. 
favourite 

Pye ‘Hi-Fi’ 
than just satisfi 


it’s a ec grwal 
SS meee in sound 
you have heard your 


played through the 
you'll be far more 





DIE a- PYE PFO! ‘HI-FI’ AMPLIFIER 


And ‘Hi-Fi’ need not Complete as nsive as 


PTE cece 
Gains ase cualttite for co lathe” little as 39 gns! 
Come along 6 Imhof’s — Britain's ‘Hi-Fi’ 


.»» 80 call in when you are in town! 
H.P. Terms and full Catalogues are available 
om request. 


io,’ @, ate wy 


112-116 Mew Oxford Street, London, W.C.!. Museum 7873 


(1 munute from Tottenham Court Read Underground) 
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tk CONCENTRATED for economy 
wt MENTHOLATED for coolness 
we ANTISEPTIC for skin health 
fe SUPER-FATTED for abundant 


These four points tell the story 
of an Ingram shave —a tale with no sting 
in it. Ingram treats your face as it softens 
hu your beard, thanks to the copious lather 
and the lotion it combines. There’s 


% . nothing cooler, nothing smoother than 
bs an Ingram shave. Try Ingram today! 
INGRAM combines 
its own face lotion 
2/8 
A TUBE 


THE ORIGINAL 
MENTHOLATED LATHER CREAM 
















lather 











SECURITY AND MORE 


interest 
on shares 
increased to 


° 
3/. 
INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


EQUIVALENT TO £5: 4: 4% 
ON AN INVESTMENT TAXED 
AT STANDARD RATE 


Shares cannot depreciate in value. No 
charges to pay on investment or with- 
drawal. Interest accrues from day 
of investment. Write or telephone : 


City Prudential 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 
TELEPHONE : CITY 8425 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE | MAYFAIR 94% 


by 








the 


BELFAST » BIRMINGHAM © PRADPORD  GRIGHTON 
LOGOS « LIVERPOOL — MANCHESTER  AFADING 
SWANSEA « WEMBLEY © WORTHING 
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you can avoid 
Winter Colds 


SE IROCAILCION 


TABLET S 
for the prevention of 


Take TWO 


_.» colds until Spring 






taking 


common cold 


courses 


One IN AUTUMN to keep 
you free of colds until the 
end of the year 


One IN WINTER to avoid 


Head Office 
1 Dale Street, 
Liverpool, 2 


At all Chemists 
3/9 and 9/IO 





Branches and Agencies 


Countrywide 
















LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


london : 
(Chief Office) 
1 Cornhill, BC3 
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Division 





without 








Schism 





The House of Crompton is a house divided, but It is this close co-operation between sections that has gained 
not in the accepted sense of the phrase. From the original small for the Crompton Parkinson organisation the world-wid 
company formed more than three-quarters of a century ago reputation it holds today. For when a new development ir 
has sprung a mighty organisation with twelve different sections electricity has to be studied and pursued, the sections wort 
dealing with every aspect of electrical equipment and installa- together for the common good, The results are the fruit of a 
tion. But each section forms an integral part of the whole. experience second to none, 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 


youve got ronond te Frompton Parkinson 





MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS - ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS - SWITCHGEAR - B.E.T. TRANSFORMER: 
CABLES - INSTRUMENTS - LAMPS - LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - BATTERIES - STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT «+ TRACTIO 
EQUIPMENT ~- CEILING FANS 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON. - W.C.2 * TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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Enjoy 
naturally 
‘regular 
health’ with 
CALSALETTES 

and Torbet 

Lactic Oats 


The exhileracing vigour that makes you 
feel siways at your best can be a per- 
manent benefit-—if you follow the 
Torbet System 





Within bow-shot of Eros— 
at Ford Motor Company Limited, e : 
88 Regent Street, London, REGENT 7272 with SOQ 
you can find out how to see A 
Britain in a car of your own. Ask for CAR 
details of the ‘Visit Britain’ Plan. 






LADIES FROCKS 


a’ 


Taken in addition to your narmal diet, . - ean 
thissimple, agreeable system eliminates | \W | W r f 
all che disorders allied to constipation ‘ 

7 ' 





by facilicacing the natural functioning 
of the orgens vital to ‘regular health.’ 


try wor yout conser | Every Happy Anniversary! 


























THE TORBET WAY TO GOOD HEALTH Anniversaries, Birthdays, 


>... Whatever th 
Please send me & copy of “The Torbet ' or hateve a 
1 Way co Good Health” ,and thefreesample | occasion, flowers have 
: NAME ! a magical way of express- 
en ing your sentiments, for 


! 
t 
I Torbet Lactic Oat Go, Ltd.,(Dept.P1) | 
L™. t King 8t., Edinburgh. J 


flowers speak more eloquently BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
than words. And it is so or write Walthamstow, E./7. 
easy to have fresh, un- 
travelled flowers delivered 
whenever and wherever 
you wish at home or 
abroad through members 
of Interflora. 











FREE yourself of 


Facial Hairs 


+++ the Marella way 


The treatment given in the world's famous 
beauty s salons, © only safe and manent 
d ofr ir is now 
available by che New Marella Electrolysis | 
Outfit, yy for use in privacy of 
own home, but at @ fraction of the cost. 
Removes every superfluous hair and root 
complete, leaving a clear unblemished skin 
Oucfic fully guaranteed, sent on 10 days 
FREE Trial. Cash or 20/- monthly 
Wrice for illustrated peseleulare. free in 
plain envelope. 


es ee ew 
267, Ot. Vincent Sirest, @ieagow, 62. 





It costs so little for this 
unique service. For orders (AgGrsTaRED TRADE MARK) 


delivered within Great Britain 
or. the sterling area the 


Interflora service charge 


is 1/-; elsewhere 2/- SCOTCH WHISKY 

















The World wide FLOWER RELAY SERVICE 


2,000 Florist members in Great Britain alone 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939 
Patron—Ver Most Gracious Majesty The QUEEN. 


Vee y 
More than a matter f 31% President—The Rt. Hon, The EARL of Halifax, K.G., P 





c 
Chairman of the Council—Profemor H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S 





TAX PAID Dir ector—Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 
Equals over 6% FW Be bvener Dependent on voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the 
Subject to Tax at @/6 in the ¢ direction of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
easy wirmseawas upempen College of Surgeons of England ey by representatives of many 
OAY-TO-DAY inTEnasT = — medical and scientific institutions is needed quickly to assist the 





os developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to 

( ALGAMATED GENERA the continuous and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill 

Am SUONe SocieTY L ) Hill, London, the work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. Will you please ? 











Head Office: 
36, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.!. LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Mayfair 1814 are urgently ee for the maintenance and extension of our work 
Bronches: Subscriptions should the Honorary T. Mr. Dick Wrigh 
107, DALE END, BIRMINGHAM, 4 FRCS. at the Royal Collews of Serseene Lincoln's inn Fieids, 1 ‘ondon, WCE 

















5), KNG STREET, MANCHESTER, | 





itm SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Eoinsurcn 
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a — “Now tell 


me how 
you like 
my coffee” 


Hair S-yvle by 
French of London 


Why bo THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOSTESSES— 


ABOUT-TOWN USE LYONS PURE COFFEE? 


There’s a very simple reason. . . Freshly-ground coffee beans will only make the best 
coffee if the beans themselves are fresh. The coffee beans used by Lyons are roasted and ground 
at the peak of their freshness, then the coffee is immediately aroma-sealed 
(by an exclusive Lyons process) in the well-known green tins, 


It is the freshest coffee you can buy. 


LYONS 
LYONS For REAL COFFEE fee 


“ROMA SEALEO 
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Look, all razor blades are For industrial development 


oF ay ss \ > 
Ae. i) \ be 
$6, A : 
4 +. ' 
geen Be » ' Son ~ =t+. 
It t . 
y peg p “4 - i 









bos? 5 — points to 


V, Galas 
LAND ‘The three great Liverpool SERVIGES The estates are well 
trading estates at Speke, Fazakeriey F equipped with public services and are 


and Kirkby offer manufacturers ideal jacent to maim roads. Easy access to 
conditions for industrial development docks, airport and railways. 


FINANCE Mortgage facilities are 

avatlable for the chase of factory sites 
KABOUR a great advantage of @ and the building of new factories 
siting plants on a Liverpool industrial | 
estate is the large labour force available, 
particularly of young men keen to train 
as «skilled technicians. New housing 
schemes for worker, with full 
community amenities, are related to the Liverpool Corporation, Dale 
requirements of developing industry Street, Liverpool, 2 


PAL has the edge | = 
on other blades — 
it’s hollow ground 









Write for illustrated brochure to 
the City Engineer and Surveyor, 














Even to the naked eye, PAL Hollow Ground Blades 
look sharper. And if secing isn’t believing, wait till you 
try one in your razor ! PAL Hollow Ground Blades are 
honed by electronically controlled precision machines. 
That’s the secret of PAL’s extra sharpness, And 
remember, PAL Hollow Ground Blades are still the 
lowest priced quality blades you can buy. 









PAL hollow ground 
blades are obtainable *& in a tubeless tyre the strength and reliability of the tread and 
everywhere. sidewall are more important than ever. It is good to remember 
that in a tubeless tyre made by INDIA (in addition to its obvious 
advantages) you do know the quality is there—to give you that 


hollow ground blades SNNIIA maa both Repl a 


INDIA make both Regular and Tubeless tyres—each the same high quality. 
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A small, controlled earth tremor is one of the geophysicist’s 
most important tools in his quest for the world’s crude oil resources. 


These earth tremors are set off by small explosive charges buried in the ground. 


Karthgqu akes When the geophysicist explodes a charge, 
to ord er reflected by layers of rock deep in the earth’s crust. 


The waves that return to the surface are picked up on sensitive 
receivers. By measuring the time between the detonation of the charge and the return of 
the various “echoes”, the geophysicist can glean valuable information 
about the strata beneath him. Indeed, he can often draw an “underground map” 
of the area and so predict where there might be oil. 

The Nobel! Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. is an important supplier 

of the specialised explosives and detonators used in ‘Seismic Prospecting’, 
as the technique is called, and their prospecting explosives have won an enviable reputation 
for reliability in the far-off tropical and desert lands where oil is found. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, 1.C.1.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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“shock waves” are sent downwards into the earth, and are 
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I dont feel human 


* Listen, 





Mr. Executive 





you're wasting an awful lot of 


manpower down there, you know.’ 
“Tam? How? 


“Well —all those men pushing trolleys, 
when one man with an electric truck 
could do the job by himself!” 


** Maybe he could, but what about the 
continual battery replacement? We're 


not made of money, you know !” 
** Batteries last a good deal longer than 
APERITIF you seem to think years longer, 
providing they're good.” 


‘How good?”’ 


Suddenly, you are a different you... 


a refreshed and thoroughly cheerful “ As good as an OLDHAM. The OLDHAM 


you. The reason! One magic glass of ST RAPHAEL people have got the know-how about 
St Raphael al a eal apéritif battery-making — their traction batteries 
St. |, re 4 

are the best you can buy.” 
for you: French wines . . . blended 
‘*Um... OLDHAM you say? — I'll 


by Frenchmen . . . seasoned as only i 
' ” remember that 


the French know how. Delicious 
with gin—delightful alone. You 
should try it....... 22/- a bottle. 


x 


In France they drink more St.Raphaél than 


LDHA 


any other apéritif-Now you can get it here | TRACTION BATTERIES 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 
f. 8. MATTA LTD., 218/220 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON S.E.1. 


OLDHAM & SON LTD, 





DENTON, MANCHESTER ESTABLISHED 1865 
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My pal who works at the mills says 
they have no trouble with their Hijaluka 
traps... I thought you said Hijaluka traps 
had no life, Chief.” 


“* That's so, Son.” 


tion tf you don't realise proper drainage 
gives you more production In engineer 
doesn't have to keep track of his spares 
costs unless the buyer kicks 1 Chief 
Engineer doesn't have to know just hou 
much time his fitters put in fiddling 
“Well, how come the mills don’t have the traps.’ 

any trouble ** To know if you've got trap trouble you 
have to go and look for it. But it pays 
Our Drayton Armstrongs cost us round 
about 9d. a year for maintenance all in, and 
a lot of traps are 15 years old.” 


DEREAYTON 


* Trouble isn't there only when you knot 
it. A trap can eat up steam before the 
condensate return system breaks down 
Waterlogging can lose a whale of produc- 
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ILFORD FILMS 


FOR FAGES AND PLACES 


Make sure of a well-packed album of exciting Faces 
and Places by using Ilford films. You can’t go wrong 
with these famous films—they fit all popular cameras 


and you'll get a good picture every time. 





Braughing, tierts 





ILFORD FILMS FIT ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 
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” + 
Going in comfort Even a cursory glance through the window 


of a Rover tells you that unusual attention has been paid to the comfort 
of driver and passengers. But don’t trust to your eyes alone. Feeling 
is believing. Get in; sit down; stretch your legs; try the controls. 
Now you will have a real taste of Rover comfort—the kind of comfort 
that makes it possible to drive 200 miles between breakfast and lunch 


without a trace of mental or physical fatigue. 


OVER 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S FINE CARS 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL + BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON 
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